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CREDIT CONFEREES: They gathered to appraise the outlook (See page 30) 


This Month: 


PROGRESSIVE BANKING by J. N. Stonebraker 
WAGE-HOUR PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS by Kirk E. Sutherland 
MAKING FRIENDS WITH FUTURE CUSTOMERS by James K. Sanbourne 
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LETTERS 





For Reader Interest 


Sirs: An advertisement which this bank 
ran in the Boston newspapers on January 6 
has evoked much favorable comment. We 
















Condensed Statement of Condition 
The FIRST NATIONAL BANK of BOSTON 
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What do these 
figures mean to you 
...and your job? 
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thought you might like to see it as an ex- 
ample of reader interest in a bank state- 
ment. 
The advertisement points out that the 
| most important items are: 1. Deposits. 2. 
U. S. Government obligations. 3. Loans 
and discounts. ‘‘The first figure is a meas- 
ure of the confidence of over 400,000 de- 
) positors in this bank,”’ the advertisement 
)says. “The second is that part of our de- 
§ positors’ money loaned to the Federal Gov- 
Hernment. The third represents loans to 
) individuals, manufacturers and merchants 
to aid them to do more business, distribute 
} more goods and create more jobs.” 
R. W. STANLEY, Manager, 
Advertising Department, 
The First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston 6, Massachusetts 
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Junior Achievement 


_ Sirs: I have brought the article on the 
junior achievement program in Peoria, 
Illinois, in your January issue, to the atten- 
tion of a number of prominent Chicago 
business leaders and I know you will be 
pleased to learn that their reaction was 
highly favorable. 
T. M. PenperGast, Executive Director, 
Junior Achievement of Chicago, Inc., 
910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
a o . 


The Tu-Vu Envelope 


Sirs: It has come to attention that your 


November, 1949 issue contained an item on 


larch, 1950 


“The Tu-Vu Envelope” for transmitting 
registered mail, the envelope having a regu- 
lar window for address purposes and, in 
addition, a small window for the purpose of 
disclosing the registry number, the item 
indicating that this type of envelope had 
been approved by this department. 

While in a few exceptional instances en- 
velopes with the regular window and an 
additional one for the registry number have 
been accepted for transmission as registered 
mail, this type of envelope does not have 
the approval of the department. A few 
mailers who have stocks are being per- 
mitted to exhaust their current supply. 
However, they are being advised that addi- 
tional envelopes of this character should 
not be purchased as they will not be ac- 
ceptable in the mails. 

JosePpH J. LAWLER, 

master General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Assistant Post- 
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Tree Farming 


Sirs: We have had an enormous num- 
ber of favorable comments and requests for 
extra copies of our article on tree farming in 
your December issue. Our local newspaper 
carried the article and this added to the 
number of requests. 

If it is not too late we would like to get 
copies for such people as the Louisiana 
Forestry Commission, the big land com- 
panies and others. 

H. H. Pye, Executive Vice-president, 

City Savings Bank and Trust Company, 

DeRidder, Louisiana 
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Time Capsule 


Srrs: On January 21, 1950 a_her- 


metically sealed copper time capsule was 
buried beneath the foundation of our bank’s 
new building in Syracuse. 

Prior to our special ceremonies, we called 
on the public to suggest articles best repre- 





sentatives of our times for inclusion in the 
capsule. It was suggested that copies of 
banking periodicals would explain to our 
successors the banking methods of today. 

A copy of Burroughs Clearing House was 
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included with the more than 35 articles in 
the capsule which will be opened on 
January 21, 2050. 
WarrREN R. BENTLEY, President, 
Industrial Bank of Central New York, 
Syracuse 2, New York 
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From Hand to Hand 


Sirs: Your magazine is one of the best 
that comes to our office and passes from 
hand to hand until almost the entire force 
has read it. 

A. E. Russ, 

Vice-president and Cashier, 
State National Bank of Robstown, 
Robstown, Texas 
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1850 


We were born. 


1891 


We originated the travelers cheque and began developing 


our world-wide service to travelers. 


1950 


Because we appreciate that our banking friends over the years 
have contributed so generously to the world-wide popularity 
of American Express Travelers Cheques, our objective 
shall be to continue the highest possible type of service 


for banks and their patrons—always. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








Small Business Financing 


That perennial problem, loans to small 
business, is again in full bloom. Over re- 
cent years it has blossomed forth at recur- 
ring intervals, with the shifting of political 
winds and economic trends. 

Several factors have served to bring this 
hardy perennial to life again. Competition 
is becoming increasingly keen, and business 
mortality is higher. High taxes make it 
difficult for small enterprises to flourish. 
Complaints have arisen, not only on the 
unavailability of bank credit but also on its 
short-term nature. The problem has been 
aired in Congressional hearings, and vari- 
ous proposals involving direct or indirect 
government financial aid to small business 
are currently floating through the legisla- 
tive halls (see page 35). 

Bank approach. Such a threat usually 
has produced concurrent activity by the 
banks, in striving to meet the thorny chal- 
lenge within the private banking system. 
The immediate post-war plan of establish- 
ing regional or local credit pools, by co- 
operative bank action, was a past example. 

Currently the primary approach appears 
to involve a participation arrangement, 
whereby smaller banks are to be encour- 
aged to originate loans to modest-sized en- 
terprises with assurance that the city cor- 
respondent will take up to 90 per cent of 
the dollar amount of each loan and pay a 
servicing fee. 

Such a plan on a nationwide scale has 
been launched by The Chase National 
Bank, which has set up a $10,000,000 loan 
fund to work with its 3,700 correspondents, 
located in virtually every county in the 


United States, in making intermediate 
term loans to local businesses. 

Up to $25,000. Chase emphasizes that 
all applications for small business loans 
under the plan must be made through local 
banks, not directly to Chase. It promises 
to pass upon all applications within a five- 
day period. The local banks are to have 
discretion in arranging terms of the loans 
up to a $25,000 maximum and for not 
longer than three years. The New York 
City bank will allow its correspondents 4% 
per cent as a service fee for handling the 
loans, and requests for itself a minimum 
net interest rate of 41% per cent. 

According to Crawford Wheeler, second 
vice-president at The Chase, the response 
to the plan has been gratifying. “‘We have 
had literally hundreds of letters from banks 
all over the country commenting favorably 
on the step . . . and expressing interest in 
the idea,’”’” Mr. Wheeler states. ‘Up to the 
present time (shortly after the announce- 
ment) there have been about 20 direct ap- 
plications for loans received, all pretty well 
scattered geographically, and some other 
inquiries which may materialize in - the 
form of applications after further corre- 
spondence. In addition, we have had a 
number of inquiries from business firms 
directly to the bank, and these have been 
referred back to bankers in the localities 
involved.” 

On district basis. A similar plan, on a 
regional basis, has been broached by The 
Philadelphia National Bank, which has 
made $5,000,000 in loanable funds avail- 
able for this purpose. The program in this 
instance is confined to small business 
throughout the Third Federal Reserve Dis- 





trict, embracing Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware. According to President 
Frederic A. Potts, more than 1,500 banks 
have been circularized with details on the 
plan. As in the Chase program, a primary 
objective is to assure small business that 
sound bank financing is procurable through 
normal banking channels. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has also stepped into the picture, following 
the widespread publicity given President 
Leroy A. Lincoln’s statement before a Con- 
gressional subcommittee that his company 

would take up to 
"90 per cent of 
sound and legal 
small business 
loans originated by 
local banks. 
Metropolitan has 
set up a separate 
division, headed 
by Third Vice- 
President Eugene 
A. Schmidt, 
to make a thor- 
ough exploration 
of this field and to 
find out through 
practical experience whether there is a de- 
mand for small business credits of a char- 
acter appropriate for investment of life in- 
surance funds. A first step has been to 
mail details to some 2,500 banks, including 
those in which Metropolitan maintains ac- 
counts and those from which it has received 
inquiries. A present limitation is that only 
loans to corporations could be considered, 
under the applicable New York Insurance 
Law, but an effort is being made to amend 


E. A. SCHMIDT 


Form of term loan participation agreement which Chase Bank signs with correspondents 





To: Bank 








to accept at our head office: 


2. 
shell not exceed $25,000. 


years. 


that which may legally be charged. 


provided. 


provided, 


less than 4-1/2 per annum. 


such loan, 








g House Mar< h, 1950 


We confirm, as follows, our understanding with you regarding 
participations in loans to be effected by you which we are prepared 


1. Bach loan shall be a new and non-speculative loan to 
swall business (corporation, partnership or individual), for 
commercial, agricultural or industriel purposes. 
of the loan will not, without our consent, be used directly or 
indirectly to reduce any existing indebtedness. 


The principal amount of the loan to any one borrower 


3. The finel maturity of any loan is not to exceed three 

The rate of interest or discount is to be fixed by you, 

it being understood, of course, that the rate shall not exceed 
Where the loan is payable 

with interest, such interest is to be payable monthly, and you 

will remit us monthly as collected the interest receivable on 9. 

our participation, less your service charge below provided for. 

Where the loan is discounted, we shall charge your eccount with 
our share of the discount, less your service charge, eas below 
In addition to the interest or discount receivable 

by you on your participation in the loan you will be allowed by 

us out of interest or discount receivable and received on our 10. 

participation a service charge of 1/2 of one percent per snnum 

on the amount of our outstanding participation, payable as above 
The net interest or discount to be retained by us on 

our participation shall in any event, however, be at a rate not 


4. In the case of each loan offered to and accepted by us 
We will take a participation as allotted by you up to 90% of 


5S. ‘The aggregate principal amount of our participations 
in ell such loans effectea by you shall not exeeed $ 


to suc 


The proceeds 


been made, we wil 


6. All payments or collections on the principal of each 
such loan from whatever source derived, and including all sums 
reslized from any endorser, guarantor or other person liable 
with respect to such loan, or from the exercise by you of any 
lien or right of set-off with respect to any deposit belence or 
other preusety of the borrower or other person liable with respect 

loan, are to be applied pro rete to our respective 
participations, and our shere thereof remitted to us as received. 


1. Before making the loen you will edvise us of the identity 
of the borrower and the emount end other terms of the loan, in- 
cluding edvice as to any endorsements, gueranties or collateral 
security, and will inform us of the percentege of perticipation 
to be allotted to us and the pdr es for which the proceeds of 
the loan are to be used. Wit 
this informetion we will either eccept or reject the participation. 
Upon acceptence by us and upon advice from you that the loan has 

1 immediately credit your account with us in the 
@mount of our perticipetion. 


in five deys after the receipt of 


8. Immedietely after the making of any loan in which we 
have accepted a perticipation, you will send us for our records 
copies of ell notes end other pertinent documents received by you. 


It is understood that you will use the same care in 
connection with such Yoans es you do with loans solely for your 
own account, but you do not sssume responsibility for performance 
of the obligations of any of the borrowers or for the velidity 
or sufficiency of, or,title to, any colleteral. 


This agreement shell not apply to any loans made after 
Januery 1, 1951, unless prior to that date this agreement shell 
have been extended or renewed. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OP NEW YORK 


By. 











By. 














this to permit loans to individuals and 
partnerships also. 

Noteworthy booklet. A somewhat dif- 
ferent approach to the problem has been 
taken by The Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, in a 
move designed to help meet small business 
credit needs in the bank’s “‘own back yard.” 
It offers to make secured or unsecured loans 
running for as long as three years, in 
amounts from $500 to $10,000, to any 
established small business that can show it 
has the capacity to progress with the right 
kind of financial assistance. Loans may be 
for payment of debts, expansion of facil- 
ities, bolstering of working capital, etc. An 
excellent brochure has been prepared by 
the bank in explanation of the program, 





setting forth in simple terms the details of 
the plan: how it ties in with the Pennsyl- 
vania Company’s “creative lending”’ policy, 
what terms loans are, who can get them, 
how to apply, 18 common purposes for 
which this type of credit can be used, and 
case examples of the application of term 
loans to small business. 

Guarantees? While the trend is to try to 
meet the small business financing problem 
entirely within the framework of “private 
enterprise,” there are some bankers and 
other financial executives who believe that 
some guarantee plan is necessary in view of 
the risk element involved (it is to be noted 
that losses on VA business loans are run- 
ning many times higher than either farm or 
housing loans). 








net after taxes. 








MACS ee 


How much can a bank earn 


... AFTER TAXES? 


In these times, it is possible for a bank with impressive interest 


income before taxes to find itself with an extremely unimpressive 


Alertness to this fact on the part of securities buyers for banks 
and corporations has brought with it an increased recognition of 
the tax exempt status of American municipal bonds. Too, the sus- 
tained high volume of municipal issues and a marked broadening in 
their marketability have created additional investor interest. 

Practical assistance in evaluating the tax exemption factor is pre- 
sented in our comparison chart, “Tax Exempt vs. Taxable Bonds.” 
It aids in determining which type of bond is more profitable for 
banks and other corporations in income brackets where the Federal 
tax rates are 21, 23, 25, 53 or 38 per cent. Your copy 


—will be sent on request, and without obligation. 








Or copies 





CO. INc. 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 











“What” and “how” simplified 


In banking ranks, a leading exponent of 
this viewpoint is Walter Bimson, president, 
Valley National Bank, Arizona, who pro- 
poses that Congress authorize the estab- 
lishment of a loan insurance plan patterned 
after the FHA method of insuring Title 
I loans. He advocates a 1% per cent in- 
surance premium charge, a maximum dis- 
count charge of $5 per $100 per year, a 
maximum maturity of 10 years, and forma- 
tion by the insuring agency of a secondary 
market for the benefit of small banks. Mr. 
Bimson suggests that the RFC and/or 
the Federal Reserve System would prob- 
ably be best qualified to supervise such a 
program. He believes that it could be 
operated on a self-supporting basis without 
cost to the taxpayer, and would enable the 
banking system to fill almost every. legiti- 
mate credit need of small business, making 
direct government lending unnecessary. 
He stresses that an insurance plan would be 
especially advantageous in a period of busi- 
ness recession, and advises thorough con- 
sideration of the idea before the need be- 
comes acute. 

Equity capital. Even with the problem 
of longer term bank credit for small: busi- 
ness solved, there would still remain the 
difficulty of obtaining equity capital in 
view of high taxes and other investment 
deterrents. Increased consideration is being 
given to the idea of “‘capital banks,” per- 
haps organized by Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts and operated with funds supplied by 
commercial banks out of their capital ac- 
counts. An analogous experiment already 
in operation is the Maine Development 
Credit Corporation, organized by the banks 
of the state to make loans and investments 
to small business (see page 32). 

However, a great many bankers consider 
that these and Federal plans to pump more 
money into the credit structure throug 
guarantees or direct lending will result 0 
subsidizing less efficient enterprises at the 
expense of sounder and more capable bus 
nesses, not to mention the general public. 

At any rate, it will be surprising if the 
current flurry of attention being given to 
small business financing will bring solutions 
for all of its difficult aspects. Doubtless ten 
years hence the matter will still be bruited 
in convention sessions and legislative halls. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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BANKERS TRUST HAS GIVEN US A 
VERY HELPFUL CREDIT REPORT, BILL. 
IT’S A THOROUGH, PENETRATING JOB 
—JUST THE INFORMATION WE NEED.. 








How you can get dependable Credit Information c 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on persona! in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies. 


March, 1950 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








ing 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 




















The Deposit Trend 


A primary conclusion derived from a 
study of bank deposit trends of 1949 is that 
there has been a reflow of funds to the 
money centers and manufacturing cities, 
and away from the agricultural areas. Of 
the estimated aggregate deposit rise of $3 
billion for all commercial banks, the 300 
largest accounted for an impressive $2.3 of 
the total. 

This contrasts sharply with the trend in 
1948, when the larger banks absorbed most 
of the $1.7 billion deposit shrinkage. 

Cycle change. Last year’s shifting of 
funds indicates an increased tendency for 
farm families to spend accumulated re- 
sources for manufactured goods. It raises 
the question of whether the 1922-29 cycle, 
when city banks were growing in rela- 


tion to country banks, may be repeated in 
part. In recent years the larger institu- 
tions have slipped percentage-wise; while 
the 51.7 per cent of total bank deposits 
held by the 300 largest banks at the 1949 
year-end represents a slight gain over 1948, 
it is still substantially lower than the com- 
parable ratio of 55.8 per cent in 1945 and 
60 per cent in 1940. 

Behind the aggregate deposit rise in 1949 
are such factors as resumption of deficit 
financing and return of currency from cir- 
culation. The gain of $3 billion brings the 
banks fairly close to the record high reached 
at the end of 1945. Commercial bank de- 
posits are still about $4 billion under this 
all-time peak, and it is noteworthy that in 
this same four-year period mutual savings 
banks’ deposits have gained nearly $4 
billion. 





Individual gains. The 100 largest com- 
mercial banks at the close of 1949 had e- 
posits of $65,950,419,802, up $1.6 billion 
for the year. Among the more pronoun: ed 
gains in the group are the following: Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank, Chicago, 
from 6th to 4th; First National Bank, New 
York City, 29th to 24th; Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, 31st to 27th; Anglo 
California National Bank, San Francisco, 
34th to 28th; Manufacturers National 
Bank, Detroit, 38th to 35th; Bank of New 
York and Fifth Avenue Bank, 41st to 39th; 
Marine Midland Trust Company, New 
York City, 59th to 45th. Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, 57th to 50th. 

First National Bank, Dallas, 60th to 52nd; 
Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, 65th 
to 60th; Corn Exchange National Bank, 
PhiJadelphia, 68th to 64th; American Na- 


Ranking of 100 largest U. S. compnercial banks. In 1949, big banks drew funds from rural areas 





Position 


Deposits—Dec. 31, 1949 Position Deposits—Dec. 31, 1949 
1 Bank of America N. T.& S.A........... San Francisco. . .$5,775,110,029 51 City Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co... ............. Chicago. .......$ 333,302,622 
ry New York City.. 4,669,251 ,863 52 First National Bank....................Dalllas.......... 332,572,764 
3 Chase National Bank.................. ‘New York City.. 4,384,572,391 53 Whitney National Bank................ New Orleans.... 331,072,238 
4 Continental Illinois'N. B. & T. Co........Chicago........ 2,348,174,296 54 Citizens Nat'l Tr. & Svgs. Bk... Los Angeles... . 330,015,226 
5 Guaranty Trust Co..................... New York City.. 2,299,855,999 55 Marine Trust Co............. OL sok, 329,879,538 
6 Manufacturers Trust Co................ New York City.. 2,281,747,791 56 Crocker First Nat'l Bk........ ..San Francisco.... 316,532,986 
7 First National Bank.................... Chicago........ 2,278,61 1,344 57 Bank of California, N. A......... San Francisco... 312,532,893 
8 Security-First Nat'l Bank............... Los Angeles... . . 1,602,887,763 58 First National Bank.................... Sh. Geb: 309,171,973 
9 Chemical Bank & Trust Co.............. New York City.. 1,449,655,700 rrr Washington... . 298,836,735 
10 Central Hanover B. & T. Co.............New York City.. 1,448,101,335 60 Indiana National Bank................. Indianapolis... . 298,286,780 
 - |. ESSERE seme New York City.. 1,431,527,783 61 First National Bank.................... Atlanta......... 297,798,587 
12 First National Bank.................... tS 1,376,694,768 62 San Francisco Bank.................... San Francisco... 293,017,170 
13 National Bank of Detroit............... BRIER. 5c neees 1,293,840,784 63 Citizens & Southern Nat'l Bk............ Atlanta......... 287,767,127 
14 Mellon Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co..............Pittsburgh...... 1,217,153,534 64 Corn Exchange N. B2& T.Co........... Philadelphia... . 277,472,407 
15 Bank of the Manhattan Co.............. New York City.. 1,127,809,682 65 Farmers & Merchants N. B..............Los Angeles. .... 275,712,341 
16 Cleveland Trust Co............5........ Cleveland....... 1,058,372,953 66 Industrial Trust Co......................Providence...... 275,616,631 
ee New York City.. 1,052,448,028 67. Savings Banks Trust Co.................New York City.. 270,922,026 
18 American Trust Co..................... San Francisco 937,432,332 68 . First National Bank................... Baltimore....... 267,127,544 
19 Corn Exchange Bk. Tr. Co.............. New York City.. 766,806,909 69 Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co................. Winston-Salem.. 266,658,132 
20 Philadelphia Nat'l Bank................ Philadelphia. ... . 687,282,486 a ee | 260,002,059 
21 Northern Trust Co..................... Chicago........ 653,398,075 71 Union Planters Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co... .... Memphis... ..... 251,499,352 
22 New York Trust Co.................... New York City.. 627,300,444 72 American Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co... .. .. Chicago........ 247,206,869 
23 Seattle-First Nat'l Bank................ Seattle......... 600,609,294 73 Lincoln Rochester Tr.Co............ Rochester 244,777,264 
24 First National Bank.................... New York City.. 599,387,759 74 Manufacturers & Traders Tr. Co.. Buffalo......... 241,016,244 
25 J.P. Morgan & Co. Inc................ New York City.. 589,603,037 75 Ohio National Bank.................... Columbus 236,981,550 F 
26 Pennsylvania Company................. Philadelphia. .... 587,017,804 76 Fifth Third Union Tr. Co....... Cincinnati... ... 233,782,114 
27 Harris Trust & Savings Bank............ Chicago. ..... 577,071,832 77. First National Bank............. Kansas City..... 232,590,851 
28 Anglo California National Bank......... San Francisco. 576,630,505 78 First National Bank............... ...Houston........ 228,258,232 
oe ee rr Detroit......... 551,680,139 79 Commonwealth Bank...................Detroit......... 227,215,599 
30 First Wisconsin Nat'l Bk................ Milwaukee... ... 542,844,694 80 First National Bank.............. Birmingham. ... . 226,588,179 
31 United States National Bank............ Portland, Ore.... 527,181,823 81 Valley National Bank... .... si buueaaet Phoenix........ 224,875,937 
32 Public Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co...............New York City.. 505,319,220 82 Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn. .... New York City 224,602,848 & 
33 National City Bank.................... Cleveland....... 492,726,732 yO ae eer eer Philadelphia. .... 215,938,844 
34 First National Bank.................... Portland, Ore.... 476,438,306 84 Nat'l Bank of Commerce... ..... ....Houston........ 214,775,422 
35 Manufacturers Nat'l Bank.............. Detroit......... 471,337,997 85 Fidelity-Philadelphia Tr. Co............. Philadelphia... . 213,978,153 
36 Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust........ San Francisco... 463,205,823 86 Mercantile National Bank.............. Dallas.......... 212,437,443 
SP Ge I. os is cc cece Los Angeles. .... 440,391,183 87 Mississippi Valley Tr. Co................St. Louis........ 211,398,940 
38 First National Bank.................... St. Louis... 434,928,008 88 First Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co................ Oklahoma City.. 204,040,817 
39 Bk. of New York & Fifth Ave. Bk........New York City.. 397,161,456 89 Brown Bros. Harriman & Co.............New York City.. 199,742,262 
40 Peoples First N. B.& T. Co............. Pittsburgh... ... 394,373,866 90 Wilmington Trust Co................... Wilmington..... 199,711,765 | 
41 Commerce Trust Co.................... Kansas City..... 389,902,061 91 First National Bank....................Cincinnati...... 197,362,839 
42 Central National Bank................. Cleveland... .. 380,698,163 92 Second National Bank..... sc drs Saibiy tance Houston. ....... 194,656,764 
43 National Shawmut Bank................ Boston......... 374,254,530 93 Michigan National Bank................ Lansing......... 191,509,638 
44 Fidelity Union Trust Co.................Newark ... 373,587,617 94 First National Bank....................Memphis....... 191,138,099 
45 Marine Midland Trust Co............. .New York City.. 364,104,524 95 Bishop National Bank.................. Honolulu. ...... 190,324,729 
4 Mercantile-Commerce B. & T. Co... .....St. Louis........ 354,648,499 96 First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co................ Tulsa........... 188,714,814 
47 Northwestern Nat'l Bank............... Minneapolis 354,069,860 97 National Bank of Tulsa................. Tulsa...... 182,404,039 
48 National Bank of Commerce............ ee 345,739,257 98 Fort Worth Nat'l Bank................. Fort Worth. . . 182,293,460 
First National Bank.................... Minneapolis..... 340,569,939 eg ee eee Cincinnati... ... |181,963,737 
Republic National Bank............... SEs swoxene: 339,870,846 100 First National Bank.................... Philadelphia. . .. . 180,944,156 
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6,780 
8,587 
7,170 
7,127 
2,407 
2,341 
6,631 
2,026 
7 544 
98,132 
)2,059 
19,352 
16,869 
17,264 
16,244 
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82,114 
90,851 
58,232 
15,599 
88,179 
75,937 
02,848 
138,844 
175,422 
978,153 
37,443 
398,940 
140,817 
142,262 


711,765 | 


362,839 
656,764 
509,638 
138,099 
324,729 
714,814 
404,039 
293,400 
963,737 
944,156 


House 


ticaal Bank, Chicago, 82nd to 72nd; Ohio 
National Bank, Columbus, 80th to 75th; 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, 79th to 76th; First National Bank, 
Houston, 81st to 78th; National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston, 87th to 84th; Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, 89th to 85th; First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 96th 
to 88th; Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
Michigan, 98th to 93rd; First National 
Bank, Memphis, 97th to 94th; National 
Bank of Tulsa, 106th to 97th; Fort Worth 
National Bank, 103rd to 98th; Central 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, 102nd to 99th. 
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Western *““Upstart’’ 


Currently the eyes of the investment 
banking world are on an aggressive, fast- 
growing Western firm that has had the 
temerity to invade Eastern strongholds 
with an expansion rush. 

Within the past year the San Francisco 
investment house of Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodwin has reached across the continent 
and opened offices in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. This 
reverses a century-old trend for eastern 
investment banking firms to open branch 
offices on the West Coast. 

The firm early demonstrated its courage 
by opening for’ business in 1932, at the 
bottom of the depression, with a capital of 
$52,000 and three employees. Today it 
has well over 300 employees, and capital of 
more than $1,000,000. 

Post-war growth. Actually, the main 
expansion program of Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodwin began in 1945 and has resulted in 
17 offices on the West Coast as well as 
seven in the East. Wall Street was first 
invaded with an eastern office, and since 
then additional offices have been opened in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg and 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania; East Orange, 
New Jersey; and Hagerstown, Maryland. 

This oncoming firm is young, as reflected 
in the low average age of its partners, and 
its policies are intended to attract the 
smaller investor. 

“Our clients are not so much determined 
by their income brackets as by the fact 
that they are the ones who have accumu- 
lated sufficient money for investments,”’ 


states V. C. Walston, founder of the firm 
| and its managing partner. “‘The great ma- 


jority of our accounts are people of mod- 
erate means.”” 

_ Large aggregate. That business derived 
from these investors rolls up into worth- 
while totals is evidenced by. the fact that 
clients during the past year purchased 
either from or through the Walston firm, 
well over $100,000,000 worth of securities. 

One of the main secrets of the firm’s suc- 
cess, say the partners, is that it functions 
as a hard-working team. Emphasis on the 
smali investor means that the salesmen 
must work longer and more diligently than 
has been traditional in this field. For in- 
stance, many of the salesmen are at the 
West Coast offices at 7 a. m. in time for the 
New York opening, and remain until 5 
p.m. 

“We feel that a big opportunity exists 
for us to do a very constructive job for 
peopie who have accumulated a limited 
amoint for investment,’ Mr. Walston as- 
Serts. “In view of today’s trend, we con- 
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Vv. C. WALSTON 


**A big opportunity exists”’ 


sider that every time we can get a worker 
or employee to invest $800 or $1,000 in a 
sound American security, we are making 
him conscious of the workings and advan- 
tages of the private enterprise system.” 
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Trust Investment 


Whither American trusteeship? 

Should trust institutions be primarily 
conservators of wealth, or should they take 
a bolder course in seeking and using broader 
powers of investment? Able discussions, 
reflecting these two fundamental view- 
points, featured the recent A. B. A. mid- 
winter trust conference in New York City. 

That a secure principal is the best assur- 
ance of a reasonable and regular income 
was the concept upheld by Louis S. 
Headley, president, First Trust Company 
of St. Paul, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
asserted that venture has its place, but not 
for the beneficiaries of most trusts; a pro- 
gram of daring, while it may succeed ad- 
mirably for some may fail miserably for 
others. While conceding that a reasonable 
balance must be maintained between se- 
curity and yield, his counsel is that experi- 
ence dictates that the trustee should “play 
it safe,” with conservation of principal as a 
prime consideration. 

A contrary view was advanced by Mayo 
A. Shattuck, prominent Boston attorney, 
who contended that his experience in estate 
planning indicated that trust clients prefer 
a flexible program which will provide a 
reasonable continuing yield with somewhat 
subordinate attention to preservation of 
principal. Citing the shrinkage in the 
value of the dollar, he challenged the notion 
that there is safety in converting earning 
assets into “bars of gold,”’ and stated that 
dead-weight conservation involves a heavy 
economic and social loss. 

A leaning toward the latter viewpoint 
was evidenced by another trust conference 
speaker, Dr. Marcus Nadler, Professor of 
Finance, New York University, who advo- 
cated trust investment policies involving 
less reliance on bonds with a larger per- 
centage of well selected equities. “Where 
the beneficiary is primarily interested in 
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safety and stability of income, a shift of a 
percentage of bonds into bank shares seems 
advisable,” Dr. Nadler asserted. He based 
his opinion on economic and political de- 
velopments making for permanently low 
money rates and high living costs. 

. o 
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Private “Fanny May” 

With the RFC’s Federal National Mort- 
gage Association holding some 200,000 
mortgage loans totaling more than $1,600,- 
000,000, and posing in many minds a 
real threat of eventual direct government 
lending in this field, creation by private 
enterprise of a nationwide discount insti- 
tution for FHA and VA mortgages has 
been proposed by the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 

Plan’s features. Before the plan could 
be put into effect, however, revisions would 
have to be made in the National Housing 
Act and the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. It is suggested that the legislation 
could require that a National Mortgage 
Association have a capital stock of not less 
than $2,000,000 and that it be empowered 
to issue notes and other obligations not to 
exceed 40 times its capital stock and sur- 
plus. The securities it would issue would 
likely be debentures varying from five to 15 
years. The Association’s investments 
would be limited to government-insured or 
government-guaranteed mortgages and gov- 
ernment bonds. It is assumed that the 
principal source of its capital would be sub- 
scribed by the large investing institutions 
of the country, on some ratio of assets basis. 
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Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 


investing their capital 


IN 
BONDS 
(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
(Series K1-K2) 


COMMON STOCKS 
(Series S1-S2-S3-S4) 














Prospectus may be obtained from 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 


50 Congress Street 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


















































FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The completion of overseas business transactions 
often requires the transfer of funds abroad and 
in some instances actual shipments of currency. 

Your New York correspondent, the Chase, is 
equipped to handle this business for you, 
promptly and efficiently, through its world-wide 
facilities and connections. 


Other ways in which we can be helpful to our correspon- 
dents are through: 


Credit information on firms and individuals, here and abroad 
Quarter-hour and half-hour mail pick-up service around the clock 
Quick collection of checks, notes, drafts, coupons and called and matured bonds 
Participation in local loans with correspondent banks 

Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 

Execution of orders for purchase and sale of all classes of securities 

Analyses of investment portfolios . . . Safekeeping of securities 

Expediting foreign transactions through branches and correspondents overseas 











THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Annual Reports 


In their 1949 annual reports, the banks 
carried to new lengths their recent trend 
toward making these yearly accountings 
more informative and interesting, more 
readable, and more visually attractive. 

Beyond a general improvement, the 1949 
reports also included the following specific 
innovations particularly worth noting. 

Banking and education. Unusual in 
its treatment is the annual report of the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The report not only pays tribute to educa- 
tional training in the public, parochial, and 
private schools in the 12 counties of Ohio 
known as the Connecticut Western Re- 
serve, but emphasizes. its importance by 
listing over 1,200 educational institutions 
in that area with enrollments totaling 
more than 500,000 students. 

A very colorful front cover design pic- 
tures in mural form the growth of educa- 
tion up through three thousand years from 
the golden age of Greece to the present 
lime. The back cover is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the beginning of the coinage 
of money and its ancient needs. 

The school listings with classroom photo- 
graphs and bank pictures appear on each 
left-hand page throughout the book. The 
right-hand side is reserved for the annual 
report. 

Safety emphasized. Protection is the 
theme of the annual report to stockholders 
of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York. 

The cover and the inside cover spread 
feature impressive views of the bank’s 
vault. Following a 6-page statistical re- 
port, the brochure presents a pictorial story 
of a visit by federal and state examiners, as 
well as an illustrated feature of the bank’s 
own independent éxamination conducted 


Protection is the theme 
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“If any new ideas come up while I'm out, 
my vote is ‘No!'" 





In magazine style, reports case histories of estates 


by the bank’s auditing department and 
directors. 

The Lincoln Rochester report, like that 
of the Central National in Cleveland, ex- 
emplifies a trend toward selecting one cen- 
tral theme to feature each year. 

Case histories. One of the largest an- 
nual reports is the one published by the 
Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. ‘This highly readable, 63- 
page report of the institution’s 113th year 
in business, presents many unusual and 


A tribute to education 
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different administrative problems of reader 
interest. 

The 1949 report contains color charts 
illustrating various phases of Girard’s busi- 
ness activity, and a detailed discussion, in 
magazine style, of the company’s banking 
and trust business. Case histories of inter- 
esting and unusual estate situations are 
included: a $300,000 jewelry sale; a trust 
where Girard had to give away $43,000; an 
insurance company’s trust grown from 
$10,000 to $62,000,000 in 50 years; and a 


Go far beyond statistical presentations of the banks’ yearly operating results 


Utilizes striking photographs 


27th Annual Report ol 


The Bank of Virginia 











ake this opportunity 
to increase your Blanket Bond 


at reduced cost! 





Rates are now lower because — 





— specific chargeYor misplacement protection 
is now eliminated 

— premium for Securities Insuring Clause E 
is now based on amount of loans and 
discounts (instead of number of employees 


and locations). 





But, today’s embezzler is not reducing 
his take—often more than the bond! 
No bank can afford to be without blanket bond 
protection in amounts proportionate 


to its operations. 


You can apply your premium savings 
toward increasing your present bond and adding 
Clause E. Call our nearest agent or your 
own broker today—he’ll have one of 
our Bank Protection Specialists re-survey 
your bonding needs. 
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“Dependable as America” | 


case where sound estate planning savei a 
family $32,000. 

The use of cartoons was repeated again 
this year. Girard made history in financial 
circles a year ago by introducing cartoons 
into its 1948 report. Last year’s report 
satirized matronly women customers. This 
year the cartoons lampoon the bank itself 
and in particular, its vice-presidents. 

Big pictures. The extensive use of ex- 
cellent photographs, in unusually large size, 
makes the annual report of The Bank of 
Virginia a most attractive, eye-catching 
booklet. 

The most striking photograph is the 
cover picture of a young couple symboliz- 
ing average bank customers. A _ photo- 
graphic montage of agriculture and indus- 
try is on the inside cover. Branch interior 
views are scattered throughout the report, 
and there are group shots of the bank’s 
officers and directors. 

Growth depicted. The 1949 annual re- 
port of the First National Bank in Houston, 
Texas, is a handsome, 24-page booklet 
printed on slick paper, which also is en- 
livened by the extensive use of color, photo- 
graphs and pictorial charts. 

Photographs of Houston’s business, in- 
dustry, port and skyline, emphasize the 
city’s remarkable growth. Simplified two- 
color charts with animated drawings, give 
a visual presentation of the growth of the 
bank’s various departments as compared 
with previous years. 

Items explained. A good example of 
the trend toward simplified statements of 
operating results is illustrated in the 
American Security and Trust Company’s 
60th annual report (see below). 

The Washington, D. C., bank devotes 
three full pages to explaining, in list form, 
the various sources from which the operat- 
ing income was derived and the. various 
purposes for which it was necessary to 
incur operating expenses. This was fol- 
lowed by a similar explanation of net earn- 
ings for the year and their disposition. 

A formal statement of income and ex- 
penses appears later in the report, with 
comparisons of prior years. 

Also operating data. Similarly, the 
Merchandise National Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois, added a brief paragraph of ex- 


A simplified report 





— ee AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


SIMPLIFIED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
FOR THE YEAR 1949 
We Recerven Dunine tne Year: Z 
From interest on U.S. Gov't. securities 
From interest on other securities Z 
From interest on bank loans * 
From rentals of safe deposit boxes is 
From trust d fees and c 
From real estate fees, rents and commissions 
From miscellaneous income 


$1,052,380.11 
243,104.44 
1,671,566.06 
64,442.58 
470,789.30 
215,250.39 





291,745.42 

Tortat or Att Opraatinc Income "$3,989,278 30 
We Spent Dunine tHe Year: ELS 

For salaries of bank employees $1,479,162.50 

For Federal Deposit Insurance 114,059.83 

For interest to our customers on savings accounts 227,220.00 

For expenses of our buildings, including wages 125,976.23 

For depreciation on buildings, furniture, etc. +. 92 

For taxes to D. C. and U. S. + $48,676.56 

For stationery, postage and advertising 184,270.25 

For other general expenses, contributions, etc. 395,344.01 

$3,138,663.10 

Leaving as our year's net earnings from operations $850,615.20 

Adjustments of Profit and Loss 19,262.34 


Torat or Att Operatinc Expenses 


Making our adjusted net earnings 
We distributed $1.50 a share to stockholders for a total of 
We tragsferred to Reserve for Contingencies 
We retained in Undivided Profits an amount equivalent to 
about $0.66 a share, or a total of 
We have ear-marked for transfer on January 3, 1950, 
to the Pension Fund $100,000.00 


"$869,877.54 
$510,000.00 
$ 35,394.58 





$224,482.96 











: $869,877.54 
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A growing trend: specialized reports for employees 


planation opposite each statement item, 
for the benefit of customers and stock- 
holders not well versed in the field of bank- 
ing. In some of these paragraphs it also 
gave supplementary information regarding 
the bank’s operations during 1949. 
Samples of promotional booklets and ad- 
vertisements used throughout the year are 








Honors bank’s founder 


mounted at the rear of the report. A 
specific statement of the bank’s credit 
policy is located on the inside of the back 
cover. 

Two birds. . The Milwaukee County 
Bank, West Allis, Wisconsin, integrated its 
yearly statement with the bank’s 25th 
anniversary, and called it the Silver Anni- 
versary Report of Operations. 

The lower section of the pages feature 
illustrations contrasting today’s modes and 
trends with those of a quarter century ago, 
together with historical data as to the 
bank’s founding, the first savings and 
checking accounts, the first bank building, 
and other items of reminiscent interest. 
The upper two-thirds of the pages are de- 
vot'd to the standard report and state- 
merit of condition. 

New format. An attractive new format 
was adopted for President L. M. Giannini’s 
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report for 1949 to the 160,000 stock- 
holders of Bank of America. The 24-page 
brochure was increased in page size from 
the booklet pattern used heretofore and is 
intended as a memorial to the bank’s 
founder, the late A. P. Giannini. Colorful 
sketches depict the bank’s growth over the 
years from its beginning in one room in 
San Francisco to its present day activities 
as the world’s largest, with total resources 
of more than $6,250,000,000. 

The report includes a tabular history of 
the expansion of the bank from 1904 to 
1950, and four graphs illustrating its growth 
in deposits, loans and investments, number 
of deposit accounts, and earnings. 

Features service. The Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank at Dallas, Texas, does an ex- 
cellent selling job in its annual report for 
1949. 

The booklet is extensive enough to re- 
quire a table of contents, listing some 27 
subjects. Liberal use of pictures of em- 
ployees at work and play, and photographs 
and descriptions of unusual services at the 
bank, are employed throughout the report. 
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Reports to Employees 


The importance of acquainting personnel 
with yearly bank operations and activities, 
through the medium of specialized annual 
reports, also has gained recognition lately. 
In addition to providing annual statement 
breakdowns, these reports include informa- 
tion on employee benefits, club and social 
activities, and the like. 

Dollar breakdown. Recognizing the 
large part played by employees in success- 
ful bank operations, The First National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, dis- 
tributed a yearly summary by President 
C. Francis Cocke called, ““Your Bank in 
1949,” in which personnel activities were 
discussed, and members of the bank staff 
were listed by departments. 

In the initial pages of the report, the 
bank gives an interesting breakdown of the 
financial statement with relation to re- 
sources, income and expenses. The figures 
were presented in terms of cents in relation 
to a dollar total, for simplification. 

‘“‘Working together.’’ In reporting the 
accomplishment of the year to its em- 
ployees, the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, went to con- 














Do You Want 
to Publicize your Bank 


We know you are inter- 
ested in maintaining 
leadership, increasing 
Deposits, placing more 
Loans and promoting 
wider use of your Bank's 
facilities. 


For these purposes we 
publish IMPACT, the prac- 
tical weekly news service. 


IMPACT is an effective, 
low cost news letter with 
which your Bank can de- 
liver a weekly selling 
message to your Best 
Customers. 


Write for sample copies. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
ASSOCIATES, INc. 


53'Broadway New York 6, N.Y. 




















FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 


Free test for 30 days of your patrons’ desire 
for this convenient service 


SCHERMACK 
POSTAGE 
STATION 


With no obliga- 
tion to buy, we 
will send, F.O.B. 
Detroit, whichever 
you specify, a 2- 
unit or 3-unit 
“station” as_ pic- 
tured. If, 30 days 
after the “station” has 
been in operation a your 
bank you are not con- 
vinced of its permanent 
worth you may return the 
equipment, retaining all 
monies earned during the 
test. It is understood you 
will pay return shipping 
charges to Detroit should 
you elect to discontinue 
using the equipment. 


SCHERMACK 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. H 
1164 West 
Baltimore Ave. 
DETROIT 2 
MICH. 
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Committees take time out for pictures. Above: Tulsa, at left, and Miami. Below: Detroit and Seattle 


Bank auditors-comptrollers plan timely programs for 1950 regional conferences 


siderable effort to acquaint its person- 
nel more fully with operations and activi- 
ties. 

The booklet,. entitled, “Working To- 
gether in ’49,” discusses remodeling 
changes, participation in educational work, 
promotions, the board of directors, and the 
activilies of the Employees’ Association. A 
brief review of earnings for 1949 and em- 
ployees benefits also is included. 

The covers and the inside first page of 


the report are photographic montages, one 
of recreational activities and the other of 
‘“‘at work” scenes throughout the bank. 

Graphical presentation. The American 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago recently distributed its second an- 
nual “Report to the Staff,’’ its first effort 
along this line last year having been well 
received. 

Signed by Lawrence F. Stern, president, 
the booklet features the pictures of more 





Every once in a while we get thinking 
about check stubs and their importance 
as an integral part of bank checks. Each 
time we become pretty well convinced 
that some day they will be classed as old- 
fashioned and cumbersome. 





It seems a waste of time to strike a 
balance each time a check is written, 
and certainly it’s a nuisance to go thru 
a lot of stubs when reconciling the 
account each month. The simple, single- 
line register used on our Personalized 
Checks appears to be so much more 
practicable and compact. 


Of course many people feel that they 
can’t subtract sideways, but when a 
register is used it isn’t necessary to 
make a subtraction every time a check 
is drawn because a glance at the balance 


STUBS 


would show whether it was adequate 
or down to the danger point. Striking 
the balance after several checks had 
been issued would be a more difficult 
computation, but on the other hand, it 
would be more important and there- 
fore would be done with greater care. 


Our viewpoint may be wrong, or it 
may be merely a little previous, but we 
cannot help but believe that fewer com- 
putations would result in fewer errors 
and consequently we anticipate a grow- 
ing tendency to use registers and a 
lessening in the use of stubs. Our two 
new three-on-a-page personalized 
checkbooks, The Secretary and The 
Executive, carry registers and both are 
beginning to sell in volume. Incident- 
ally, they are illustrated on pages 31 
and 32 of our new catalog. 











NEW YORK, 


CLEVELAND, 





Manufacturing Plants at: 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


than 200 members of the American Na- 
tional ‘family’ as a background for 
statistics and graphs summarizing the 
bank’s progress during 1949. 

The report emphasizes matters of pri- 
mary interest to the staff, such as the rela- 
tionship between salaries and other ex- 
penses, annual expenditures for welfare and 
benefits, the bank’s growth and progress, 
and the sources from which income is de- 
rived in order to pay wages and salaries. 


° . 


Four NABAC Regionals 


Four regional conferences are on the 1950 
agenda of the National Association of Bank 


‘Auditors and Comptrollers, instead of the 


usual three. The Mid-Continent Regional 
has been split into two separate conferences, 
northern and southern, to remove distance 
barriers. Up-to-the-minute programs are 
now in course of preparation by conference 
committees and all regionals will feature 
equipment exhibits. 

The first of the four regionals, the First 
Southern Mid-Continent, will be in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, April 2 to 4. General Chair- 
man Ernest L. Stucker, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma, said that 
topics for discussion at the conference will 
include operations in small banks, reports 
to management, savings banking, wages 
and hours and public relations. 

Second will be the Fifteenth Eastern 
Regional in Miami, Florida, April 18 to 21. 
Talks will be presented on personnel prob- 
lems, trust functions and controls, taxes, 
costs and defalcations, consumer credil 
financing and controls, and various panel 
discussions. The general chairman is T. V. 
Varnedoe, comptroller, Broward National 
Bank, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

The third scheduled conference, the 
northern segment of the original Mid 
Continent meeting, is the First Northern 
Mid-Continent Regional. It will be ™ 
Detroit, Michigan, May 7 to 9. According 
to Olin H. Wyman, general chairman, and 
treasurer, Bankers Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, specialists in all phases of 
banking, particularly in auditing, account 
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ing and related fields, will conduct the 
sessions. 

Various phases of bank auditing and 
auditing procedures, operations, personnel 
and budget control of income will be dis- 
cussed by competent speakers and panels 
at the Fifth Western Regional Conference, 
Seattle, Washington, May 17 to 19. Re- 
gional conference chairman is R. A. 
MacDonald, vice-president, National Bank 
of Commerce, Seattle. 


4 ¢ 


Future A.B.A. Conferences 


The A. B. A. Annual Savings and Mort- 
gage Conference, to be held in New York 
on March 13 and 14, will give’special atten- 
tion to the problem of providing housing to 
meet the needs of the middle-income group 
of American families. Roland R. McElvare, 
division president, and senior executive 
vice-president of the Bank of Savings, New 
York City, said outstanding speakers repre- 
sentative of banking, insurance, and the 
government will address the conference. 
Special features during the two days will be 
open forums in which bankers will par- 
ticipate. 

. 


A second A. B. A. meeting in March is 
the National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence scheduled for March 27 to 29 in 
Chicago, at the La Salle Hotel. 

William F. Kelly, chairman of the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, said the 
conference is planned to give banks the 
information they need in the light of the 
constantly increasing volume of instal- 
ment credit in banks. 
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New Reconcilement Form 


One of the most confusing accounting 


} operations confronting Mr. Average Citizen 


| is the periodic session with bank statement 


» and checkbook records, in a valiant effort 


to effect a reconciliation of the two bal- 


H ances. 


The Detroit Bank, Detroit, Michigan, 


| tecently came to the rescue with a new and 
» different reconcilement form, designed to 


| provide checking account customers with a 
= more logical and foolproof method of “‘bal- 


ancing the books.” The move was not en- 
lirely altruistic, for with the increased pop- 
ularity of personal checking account service 
had come a corresponding increase in the 
number of customers unfamiliar with recon- 
cilement intricacies, and branch managers 
Were devoting a considerable portion of 
their time to such arithmetical computa- 
tions for depositors. 

Avoids confusion. Quite a few banks 


| have adopted the idea of providing a ruled 


form on the reverse of checking account 
Statements, with instructions for balancing 
the bank’s total with the checkbook. Space 


) is usually provided for a listing and totaling 
| Ol outstanding checks, and for adding 


period-end deposits not shown on the state- 
ment. These forms work reasonably satis- 
lactorily in most cases, but when there are 
‘omplications such as miscellaneous charges 
for checkbooks, savings bond deductions, 
dishonored checks, etc., as well as credits 
for such items as bond income, the customer 
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DIRECT to any point 
in CALIFORNIA 


With Bank of America as your California 
correspondent, you can send items direct 
to local Bank of America Branches in more 


than 300 communities. 


One account with either the Los Angeles 
or San Francisco office of Bank of 
America makes this timesaving Califor- 


nia-wide direct routing service available. 


— 2 
Bank of America 
NATIONAL {RYSTAX2? ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








+ Sell Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques to your customers. They’re 
known and honored the world over. 
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is likely to experience difficulty. Moreover, 
the intermingling of statement and check- 
book entries followed in the usual reconcile- 
ment procedure makes for confusion in the 
average customer’s mind. 

In the new reconcilement form developed 
by The Detroit Bank, the main change is a 
complete separation of the proving entries 
pertaining to the checkbook and state- 
ment. As the illustrated form on this page 
shows, two different columns are provided, 






































and the checkbook balance is proved inde- 
pendently of the statement balance. Also, 
unusually complete instructions are given, 
so that even the uninitiated customer using 
a small modicum of common sense can 
understand the process and follow it 
through to a correct conclusion. 

Plan pre-tested. The idea has been ap- 
plied so far only to special checking ac- 
count statements, since it is on this type of 
personal account that almost all of the 


reconcilement difficulty is experienced. 
Assistant Cashier Harry S. Rudy of the 
bank’s Operations Department stressed 
that the plan has been in effect only since 
December, and statements are rendered 
only quarterly, so there has been no experi- 
ence as yet to indicate how helpful the 
form will be. However, it was tested rather 
thoroughly with operating and non-operat- 
ing personnel at the bank, and the consen- 
sus was that while the form might look 
slightly complicated at first glance, it 
actually was,.a very beneficial guide and 











=> PROMPT DELIVERIES = 


STRAYER 


EASY SNAP FILE BOX 
“Style Cc” 
Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid 
150 Stock Sizes 


ALL STEEL Sliding Drawer 
1 STORAGE FILES 


INTERLOCK IN STACK —Vertical and 
Parallel Horizontal—AUTOMATICALLY 








© MADE ANY SIZE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


NO STACKING PARTS NEEDED 





We guarantee our Transfer Files to please you or no cost to you in the transaction 








-» MAIL ORDERS TO 


THE STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton,Pa. 
Manufacturers of BANK SUPPLIES Since 1914 


STEEL AND PAPER COIN TRAYS AND BOXES— 
COIN BAGS—LOCK-SEAL NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAGS—COIN WRAPPERS 


CURRENCY STRAPS—BANK SPECIALTIES 
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simple to follow after a reading of the in- 
structions. Also, he emphasized that the 
fundamental worth of the idea is the sep- 
arate adjustment of the two balances (bank 
and checkbook) and not the particular 
form adopted by The Detroit Bank for 
giving effect to the idea; there are different 
methods, or forms, for accomplishing the 
independent adjustments and _ reconcile- 
ment of the two balances. 


e a 


First Day Covers 


The Silver Anniversary of the founding 
of the American Bankers Association and 
the issuing of a commemorative three cent 
postage stamp prompted hundreds of banks 


Collects first-day bank covers 
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New form (right) on reverse of checking account statement is designed to aid reconcilement tates, 
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io mail First Day Covers carrying the stamp. 
In this connection, Edgar E. Andrews, an 
mployee of the Philadelphia National 
flank, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
pmpiled a noteworthy collection of these 
first Day Covers. 
Using the regular business envelopes of 
wores of banks, obtained through personal 
yntacts, letter solicitations, and requests 
jandled by his associates, Mr. Andrews 
jw boasts of ne fewer than 300 different 
wvers representing as many banking insti- 
tions throughout the nation. With 
jundreds of duplicates available for trad- 
ing purposes, the entire accumulation shows 
ifinal count of about 1,700 envelopes. 
Included in the First Day Cover collec- 
jion is a complete set of envelopes of all 43 
anks operating in the city of Philadelphia. 
\ similar set bears first day cancellations 
wn the envelopes of all twelve Federal Re- 
grve Banks. His envelopes now represent 
$ of 48 states. 
+ 

Like a great many banks in the United 
slates, the First National Exchange Bank 





.President Cocke at left 


Presents stamps to Mayor 


of Roanoke, Virginia, is cognizant of the 
advertising and promotional advantages of 
the A. B. A.’s Silver Anniversary, and is 
using the special stamp on all envelopes. 
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New foreign draft simplifies exchange procedure for customers 


In honor of the occasion, C. Francis 
Cocke, president, presented a block of 
stamps to the mayor of Roanoke. The 
bank also arranged to have First Day 
Covers of the stamp sent to members of 
the local philatelic society and the officers 
and directors of the bank. A limited sup- 
ply of the stamps, in mint condition, were 
made available to customers. 
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Foreign Money Order 


A new instrument for sending money 
abroad, as simple to prepare as a domestic 
draft, is currently in use at Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. Designed 
by Carl W. Bull, assistant vice-president 
and manager of the bank’s foreign depart- 
ment, the new forms are issued by exchange 
tellers on foreign correspondent banks in- 
stead of the usual cashier’s checks or New 
York drafts. 

The form was named a “money order” 
because, as Mr. Bull points out, the average 
bank customer knows immediately what is 
meant by the term. He may not be as 
familiar with the term “‘draft,” usually used 
in connection with foreign exchange. 

The form is set up with interleaf carbons 
and provides in addition to the money 


order and advice to drawee, a credit advice, 
the bookkeeper’s entry and the customer’s 
receipt. All these are prepared at one writ- 
ing. The money order is drawn in dollars, 
but is payable by the drawee in foreign cur- 
rency at its buying rate for dollar exchange. 
While it is aimed primarily at small remit- 
tances, the bank does not limit the amount 
which may be handled by the foreign 
money order. 

Mr. Bull adds that the form differs from 
the bank’s older foreign draft only in 
its simplicity and readily-understandable 
name. It is still, in fact, a foreign draft. 
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New Weatherball Signs 


A towering addition to the Minneapolis. 
Minnesota, skyline late last year was the 
Northwestern National Bank’s new 157- 
foot ‘‘weatherball’” sign, located atop the 
bank’s main office building in downtown 
Minneapolis. 

The sign, which flashes “NW” and 
“BANK” alternately in three directions, 
is neon-lighted, with the letters measuring 
30 feet and 13 feet in height respectively. 

Aside from its record size and height, the 
sign also offers a new public service. Di- 
rectly above the sign, and 367 feet above 
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BANKER’S SPECIAL 


For Insuring Automobiles 


Financed by Banks 


@ Combines low cost insurance 
with the convenience of a master 
policy 
© Specifically designed only for 
banks dealing direct with the 
public 


e Available through licensed 
agents and brokers in most states. 


Write today for Booklet 


CHUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7 N. ¥. 








WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


We have openings for several producers now 

selling Bank Equipment on a part time com- 

mission basis. 

Box 384. BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











Giant main office sign forecasts weather by means of color code 


Weatherball sign, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 


the street, is a ten-foot plastic sphere that 
forecasts the weather by means of a color 
code. The ball, filled with an intricate 
pattern of neon tubing, flashes official 
United States weather bureau forecasts to 
Minneapolis and its suburbs. 

The manually-controlled weatherball 
glows red to predict warmer weather, green 
if no change is foreseen, and white if colder 
weather is in prospect. Any person within 
a radius of 15 miles can see the bank sign 
and can keep track of the weather outlook 
by watching the colors. 

The weatherball, as an advertising and 
public service medium, met with such im- 


| mediate success that the bank decided to 
adopt it as a symbol for its nine Minne- 


apolis branches as well. These are all 
miniatures of the original. Faced with the 
problem of synchronizing the ten weather- 
balls, the bank installed a remote control 
switchboard in the main bank offices. 

In addition to the ten outdoor weather- 
ball signs, the elaborate switchboard will 
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Knowledge you need 


When you have business in this area, use the 
complete knowledge of New England mar- 
kets and business conditions which this bank 
of “Outstanding Strength” has accumulated 
over more than 114 years of handling diffi- 
cult and unusual tasks for customers and cor- 


_ The Rational 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





SuRPLuS $20,000,000 
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One of nine miniatures 


soon operate an eleven-foot high model in 
the street floor lobby of the main bank 
building. 
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Ledger Information Desk 


A recent innovation in the bookkeeping 
department of the Bank of New York and 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City, along 
with improved quarters, lighting and wired 
music, is a ledger information desk equipped 
with a 32-position intercommunications 
system. 

The switchboard is manned by two 
operators, and is connected with each book- 
keeper, the department head, signature 
control, and proof department. Each 
bookkeeper’s desk is equipped with a tele- 
phone hand set. 

System’s operation. Incoming calls are 
received on a bank of telephones and tel- 
autographs. When one of the information 
desk operators receives a request for a bal- 
ance or other ledger information, she 


signals the bookkeeper on the proper ledger 


and obtains the desired information over 
the internal system. 


Since there is little necessity for the} 


bookkeepers to signal the ledger informa- 


tion desk, no provisions were made for this. f 


However, the department head and proof 
department extensions are so wired that 
they may call the board and be connected 
with one or more bookkeepers. This latter 
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Desk-to-operator communication 











Remodeled bookkeeping room, with ledger desk in foreground 








be. 


Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue Bank boasts new ledger information system 


feature enables the department head to 
give instructions to one or a group of book- 
keepers simultaneously without anyone 
having to leave his or her desk. 

Benefits derived. Installation of the 
system brought about a marked decrease 
in departmental noise caused by book- 
keepers calling out information, and a cor- 
responding decrease in aisle traffic. It has 
also reduced errors in giving out balance 


information. There has been a marked in- 
crease in the speed of service in obtaining 
this type of information. 

The system is sound-powered, requiring 
no batteries or power except for the purpose 
of operating signal buzzers. It was chosen 
because of its economical operation, re- 
quiring little or no maintenance. During 
the slack periods on the board, the informa- 
tion desk operators assist with average 


daily balances, differences or other duties 
which can be carried on at their positions. 
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New Branch Quarters 


When the National Bank of Detroit 
built its new Seven Mile-Winthrop Office 
in the northwest section of the city, it 
selected a Georgian Colonial design for the 








ski run or suntan? business or pleasure ? 


sell your customers 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Vacation travel in the winter months is greater than ever. 
And travel for business during the winter is probably heavier 
than at any other time. Regardless of their destinations and 
reasons for traveling, all your clients have one common interest 
... the protection of their travel funds! 

Sell your customers National City Bank Travelers Checks, 


which are spendable everywhere. They’re safe too...promptly 
refunded if lost or stolen. 


Your clients will appreciate your interest, and the bank 


will profit both in customer good will and in actual earnings. 
Remember that you retain ALL the selling commission on 
National City Bank Travelers Checks—% of 1%. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 Wall Street, 


New York 


Branches and Correspondent Banks in every Commercially Important City in the World 


Mach, 1950 
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Think of 
PEOPLES 



































Pittsburgh’s famous “Golden 
Triangle”—principal business 
district—is undergoing spec- 
tacular “face lifting.” The new 
Point Park, for which 36 acres 
have already been purchased, 
will be bordered by distinctive 
commercial buildings. New 
skyscrapers soon to be erected 
include the world’s first all 
aluminum office building. New 
parkways will simplify traffic. 


A progressive bank in a pro- 
gressive city, Peoples First 
National provides excellent 
facilities for accommodating 
business and financial needs. 
Your inquiries will be wel- 
comed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F. D. 1. C. 
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Lobby: Modern, to meet present-day needs 




















Exterior: Georgian, standard for new branches 


Combining modern and colonial architecture in branch design 


exterior, highly suitable to the residential 
area. The interior, however, is based on 
practical and functionally modern require- 
ments, rather than traditional styling. 

The switchboard operator is on a raised 
platform, commanding a view of the en- 
tire bank personnel. The bookkeeping 
room is entirely visible from the banking 
floor through plate glass windows, it being 
the bank’s theory that this activity would 
be of interest to customers. 

The cage fronts and lobby dados are of 
Colorado Travertine marble, the floors are 
mostly of rubber tile in special designs, and 
the lighting is made up of fluorescent eight 


Bank officers reward honesty 


At left: President Elwood M. Brooks, The Central Bank and 


Trust Company, Denver, Colorado. 


At right: Assistant Vice-President A. J. Rhodes, The Omaha 


National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 








foot slimline tubes in continuous rows. 
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Form Youth Honesty Clubs 


Working on the theory that a positive 
reward for virtue is better than any number 
of lectures against evil, one of the banks 
in Denver thought the best group to con- 
centrate on would be the city’s youth. 
Its program has now been in successful 
operation for three years. 

Under the joint co-operation of The Cen- 
tral Bank & Trust Company and the Rocky 
Mountain News, an Honor Award Club 
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was formed, made up entirely of young 
Denverites under the age of 14 who have 
found and returned sums of money. The 
club founder is T. Arthur Williams, assist- 
ant vice-president, The Central Bank & 
Trust Company. 

In addition to coveted gold club pins 
which are presented annually at the club 
banquet, honesty brings a picture in the 
paper, a membership in the Y. M. C. A. or 
Y. W. C. A., plus a bank book with a one 
dollar deposit. The yearly banquet, held 
in one of Denver’s best clubs or hotels, and 
with important public figures or speakers 
present, has become an institution. 

According to Mr. Williams, the club has 
had remarkable success. Juvenile author- 
ities credit the organization with an im- 
portant role in accounting for Denver’s re- 
markable drop of 30 per cent in juvenile 
delinquency cases during a recent year. 
The benefits to Denver, The Central Bank 
& Trust Company, and the award winners, 
far outlast the initial glamor. Many of the 
older boys are given summer jobs, others 
are helped out with money for clothes and 
books. 

Present membership now numbers 302, 
112 of whom are girls. 
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Similar results and benefits were ob- 
tained by The Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebraska, following the organiza- 
tion of its George Washington Club as part 
of a recognition program for honest 
youngsters. 

The club, founded by A. J. Rhodes, as- 
sistant vice-president, now has a member- 
ship of 234 children from 64 Omaha schools, 
after only two years of existence. The 
bank has received considerable acclaim 
from parents, teachers, and civic leaders 
for its efforts to encourage honesty in 
children under 14 through recognition 
rather than reward. 

To date, Mr. Rhodes states that amounts 
returned have ranged from five cents to 
$1400 in cash and bonds. Rewards ranging 
from a new dollar bill to a billfold contain- 
ing five one dollar bills is given in addition 
to the club membership. A membership 
card bearing the silhouette of George 
Washington and the club motto, as well as 
a pin shaped in a bust of George Washing- 
ton, are also presented to each member. The 
pin and membership card are enclosed in a 
personal letter addressed to the child, 
which is forwarded to the school principal. 
The letter is read and the presentation is 
made in front of the class. 

In February of each year, on the Satur- 
day preceding George Washington’s birth- 
day, the bank gives a party for the mem- 
bers at one of Omaha’s leading hotels. A 
portion of the program is transcribed and 
played over a local radio station the follow- 
ing day for the benefit of parents and 
friends. Members derive other benefits 
from the club in the way of free theater 
passes throughout the year. 
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Expansion in Cuba 


lhe Trust Company of Cuba, in Havana, 
ose deposits have grown from 40 million 

almost 69 million dollars in the past 
(ar, IS now expanding its banking facilities 

cover the entire island. 

Vith four offices already operating in 
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TRANSFERS were 
a 9 to 5 headache to 

a Midwest street $ 
railway...Tickometer \y 
now provides exact 
daily totals in less 
than two hours. 








J 








CURRENCY COUNTS 
in a retail store used to bea 
long, tedious job... is now 
a cinch—soon after closing! 





CHECK counting and 
endorsing in a large firm 
usually took hours... 
Tickometer turned it into 
a matter of minutes! 


TICKET TALLIES at 
State U used to take three 
football managers all day... 
is now handled by one in 

a few hours. 





How many? 


...can be a tough question, unless the office has a 
Tickometer—the new counting machine that can 
accurately handle currency, coupons,checks...tabs, 
tickets, transfers ...at speeds ranging from 500 to 
1,000 an hour! 

Not only counts a lot faster than any manual 
method, but imprints, too—with an optional device 
that permits the Tickometer to date, code, endorse, 
or cancel...while it counts! 

And the Tickometer both feeds and stacks 
automatically ...records full and partial runs on 
easy-to-read registers ...never makes a mistake! 

Now in use at hundreds of banks and utilities, 
storesand industries, transportationand amusement 
companies...the Tickometer saves time and trouble 
anywhere fast, accurate counts are needed...Call 
any PB office or write direct for illustrated booklet. 


= Pitney-Bowes 


@TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada 


PritNEyY-BowEs, INc. 
3123 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
City State 
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Berkeley branch, The First National Bank of Boston Malden Savings Bank, Malden, Mass. 


Spacious lobbies and varied tellers’ counters feature recent modernization programs 


eye level. High intensity illumination is 
distributed from recessed fixtures. 


Havana, last September it opened its first a high degree of space-consciousness as to 


branch in the provinces in Pinar del Rio, 
the country’s richest tobacco area. Re- 
cently, a branch was opened in Camaguey, 
foremost cattle and sugar center, and 
within a short time others will open for 
business at the following sites: Santa 
Clara, second most important tobacco, 
cattle and sugar region; Santiago de Cuba, 
the island’s second largest city, and in mid- 
town Havana. in the heart of the shopping 
district. 
¢ * 


New Lobbies, Counters 


Two factors that stand out in modern 
bank lobbies and counters may be seen in 
the accompanying illustrations. These are 
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the lobbies and a disregard of the tradi- 
tional in adopting straight, circular and 
saw-toothed counters to meet specific bank 
requirements. 

The lobby of the Allentown National 
Bank’s new 19th Street branch, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, contains an expansive lobby, 
entered from an exterior of modern rose 
brick trimmed in Indiana limestone. The 
new lobby contains restroom facilities for 
customers and year-around air condition- 
ing that may be regulated to different 
temperatures in the lobby proper and the 
work space behind. 

A circular blond walnut-paneled tellers’ 
counter extends from one end of the lobby 
to the other. The elbow-high counters are 
equipped with glass screens located below 


Other features of the bank’s new quarters 
include a drive-in teller’s window and a 
lunchroom and restrooms for employees. 


e 


The tellers’ counters and cages of the re- 
cently remodeled Louisiana National Bank, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, are partitioned 
in marble, and ceiled and backed with 
beautifully-grained mahogany. 

Through an entire rearrangement of the 
three floors used for banking purposes, the 
customer or lobby space was increased by 


100 per cent and the work space by 70 per | 


cent, without expanding the original area. 
Much of this saving was due to moving the 
heating and refrigeration equipment to the 


Burroughs Clearing House 








roof. The original 17 teller windows now 
number 32. All three floors are sound- 
proofed throughout. 

Adorning the entire upper wall space of 
the main lobby are eight elaborate “sculp- 
tured murals,” each portraying a different 
phase of Louisiana commerce, industry and 
transportation, from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase to present-day aviation. The panels 
were designed so they appear carved from 
the walls, presenting an unusual three- 
dimensional effect. 


Heres a Card that 
Works for You 


Bank 


TNAME Of BANK) 
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Functionalism keynotes the new roll-top 
tellers’ units of The First National Bank of 
Boston’s new Berkeley Street Office. The 
compact units are equipped with desk 
drawer space and supplementary working 
surfaces at the rear of the units, aside from 
the normal capacity of a teller’s cage. 
Swivel chairs are provided for each teller, 
and telephones are located at alternate 
booths. 

Lobby and working areas are illuminated 
with block-designed indirect lighting, flush 
with the ceiling, giving shadowless lighting 
throughout. The bank also has a drive-in 
window for its mobile customers. 
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Newest features in the newly remodeled 
and enlarged Malden Savings Bank, 
Malden, Massachusetts, are the glass 
screens on marble counter tops with etched 
teller window signs and flush-type ceiling 
lighting. 

The problem of additional space for ex- 
pansion was solved by lowering the 30 foot 
ceiling and raising the bank roof five feet, 
in order to add two additional floors to the 
banking quarters. 





Every day we send profitable new business 
to our correspondent banks with Security- 
First National Introduction Cards. Officers 
of our 128 Offices and Branches give cards 
to depositors planning to visit or locate in 
another community. A duplicate card, with 
identifying signature, is sent direct to the 
correspondent bank. 
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In constructing its new Fenton-Waldman 
office in Flint, Michigan, the Merchants & 
Mechanics Bank decided to use the saw- 
tooth arrangement for teller’s counters 
which had proved so successful at the 
bank’s Davidson-Franklin office. 

The vestibule, equipped with solid glass 
double doors, enters on a direct line with 
the teller cage arrangement. The ceiling 
is in white acoustical tile with fluorescent 
lighting fixtures. The lobby floor and 
officers’ quarters are of terrazzo, while the 
working space behind the cages is of as- 
phalt tile. Restrooms are at the rear. 


This arrangement has profited numerous 
banks here and abroad. If you feel a corre- 
spondent account arrangement would be 
profitable to you, we invite your inquiry. 
Address Banks and Bankers Department. 





MANAGING COMMITTEE 
George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman of the Board 
James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Choirman Executive Committee 


L.W. Craig C.T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 
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_ In completely remodeling and redecorat- 
yn is ing the interior of the Georgia Railroad 
Bank & Trust Company, Augusta, Georgia, 
rters § the bank’s long row of cages not only was 
id a § moved back several feet to allow for addi- 
ees. tional lobby space, but several cages were 

added without crowding the tellers’ area. 
This was accomplished by the compact, 
ere- } modernistic arrangement of the new cages. 
ank, § The new teller counter, as well as the rest 
oned — of the woodwork, is of bleached walnut 
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When you consider a corre- 





spondent bank relationship in 


ho i 7 


Boston, remember that in size ™RIRST 
and service The First NATIONAL NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


BANK OF Boston is the first by 
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0+ by an institution that recognized needs for many 
financial services, and found ways to provide them 


By 
J. N. STONEBRAKER 


HE First National Bank at Or- 
lando,. Florida, has enjoyed better 
_ than average success in its bank- 
Ing operation. In sixteen years, from 
opening day in February, 1934, to the 
end of January, 1950, its deposits have 
shown a remarkable growth from 
$1,500,000 to $33,600,000. 
President Linton E. Allen is quick 


to point out that a good share of the 
bank’s success is due to the fact that 

§ it 's located in a growing section of 

8 ce:iral Florida, in the heart of an 
im; ortant agricultural, citrus and live- 
Ste-k area. Orlando, he adds, is a 
molern, progressive city and a metrop- 
oli: for winter visitors. Its population 
Mo-ch, 1950 





A fast-growing $35 million bank 





has grown from 37,000 to 62,000 since 
1934. 
At the same time, it is apparent that 
a good share of the bank’s success is 
due to the manner in which it has 
taken advantage of its opportunity 
and to its forward-looking and practical 
policies. For one thing, the bank has 
continuously broadened the variety of 
its credit and other customer services. 
For another, it has consistently pro- 
moted those services. As a_ third 
policy, it has priced its services to 
produce a satisfactory level of income. 
As a fourth, it has introduced and 
followed up-to-date personnel policies 
so that it is a good place to work, for 
officers and other.members of the staff. 
President Allen is especially proud 
of the long list of services the bank 
offers the public. He thinks it is a 
particularly complete list for a bank 
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the size of First National. Last year, 
when the bank was modernized, he 
gave special recognition to its public 
service policy. He placed a bronze 
tablet on the lobby wall that reads: 
“These enlarged and modernized quar- 
ters were dedicated to community 
service.” The tablet means that the 
bank recognizes its responsibility to 
the community and that, within the 
limits of sound banking, it feels duty- 
bound to provide the services the 
community needs. 


"THE matter of how many and what 

kinds of services a community needs 
would very probably produce some 
differences of opinion among bank 
officers. For their community, First 
National officers saw many needs. 
There were such standard needs as 
those for installment credit, moderni- 
zation credit, mortgage loans, insur- 
ance policy loans, G. I. loans, special 
checking accounts, Christmas club 
accounts, etc. There were needs for 
small, as well as big, business loans, 
for business modernization loans, and 
for long-term loans. There were needs 
for credit for financing agriculture, 
citrus growers, packers and shippers, 
and for livestock growers. All of these 
forms of credit and services are avail- 
able at the bank. 

The bank makes many of its loans 
to citrus growers and packers against 
field warehouse receipts for fertilizer, 
wire, nails and other supplies so that 
these materials can be on hand when 
they are required. It also discounts 
the drafts of vegetable and fruit 
shippers. 

Beyond that, the bank operates a 
trust department and offers complete 
services. In conjunction with the 
trust department, it operates a mort- 


Management has continuously broadened the variety of the bank’s services, priced them profit 
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Left to right: I. 


H. P. LANGFORD, vice-president and trust officer; 


This is an 
outgrowth of its own mortgage lending 
and the later servicing of mortgages 
sold to insurance companies and banks 


gage servicing department. 


as the demand for mortgage funds, 
arising from the growth of Orlando, 
exceeded the bank’s supply. 

Besides the insurance companies 
and banks, the mortgage servicing 
department serves individuals, firms 
and corporations owning 
obligations but whose main business is 
not that of mortgage financing. The 
service the 


includes record-keeping 
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A. MAYFIELD, vice-president and cashier; firm 
President mot 

LINTON E. ALLEN; W. J. CAPEHART, executive vice-president lic 1 
A forward-looking officer group, alert to opportunities mnt 
calls 

on mortgages, the checking of tax the 
payments and insurance coverage and b 
periodic inspections of the properties. the 
The charge for this service on indi- the 
vidual mortgages or blocks under thei 
$100,000 is computed at three-fourths time 
of one per cent of the unpaid balance elec 
on December 31st of each year, de- Ora 
ducted from monthly payments as F 
received. Special arrangements are has 
mortgage made for blocks of $100,000 or more. tion 
At the present time this department offic 

is servicing mortgages totaling some rece 
$1,300,000. The trust department wor 
prom 
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itself has produced a steadily increas- 
ing and satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness, to the extent that the combined 
trust and mortgage servicing depart- 
ments are now manned by four officers 
and nine employees. 

An installment loan department has 
likewise resulted in an expansion of 
the bank’s services and volume of 
business. It has been in operation 
now for nearly eleven years. In the 
last twelve months this department, 
which now has a staff of thirteen 
people, has made 7,066 loans, totaling 
$3,850,000. 

An over-all picture of the lending 
operation can be seen in the year-end 
figures. These show total loans and 
discounts of $10,529,000. Some 36 per 
cent of this total is accounted for by 
real estate loans, 33.2 per cent by loans 
on sundry securities, 22 per cent by 
installment loans and 8.8 per cent by 
unsecured loans based on satisfactory 
financial statements. 

As already noted, Mr. Allen is a 
firm believer in the necessity of pro- 
moting the bank’s services. His pub- 
lic relations progranr consists of the 
use of various forms of advertising and 
publicity and the making of personal 
calls on customers and prospects by 
the bank’s officers. 

The advertising program includes 
the regular use of newspaper space, 
the issuance of booklets and folders on 
their services, the use of Audichron 
time service and the use of a special 
electric sign prominently located above 
Orange Avenue, Orlando’s main street. 

For the past ten years the program 
has been handled by local, public rela- 
tions counsel, working with the bank’s 
officers. In addition to this, Mr. Allen 
recently assigned to public relations 
work a senior officer who was gradu- 


promoted them consistently 
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ated last summer at the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association’s school. 


activities for the past year was an 
open house to show the bank’s modern- 
ized quarters. 
included the issuance of a souvenir 
folder that showed the location of 
services by means of illustrated floor 
plans, and a special 16-page edition of 


first phase of the opening of the new 
quarters was an evening reception for 



















































low counters, murals typical of Florida 
at the sides and a great mural, forty 
feet wide and six feet high, entitled 
“The Saga of Citrusland” across the 
back. A more recent lobby feature is 
an information desk. 

In the new quarters, the bank uses 
three of the building’s four floors. On 
the first floor are located the bank’s 
commercial tellers, the safe deposit 
and new accounts departments. On 
the second are the executive offices, 
the savings, note collections and ex- 
change windows and the bookkeeping 
department. On the third are the 
trust, mortgage servicing and install- 
ment loan departments, the employees’ 
recreation and lunchrooms. 

The matter of calls on customers is 
an important part of the bank’s public 
relations activity and constitutes a 
definite program. A quota is estab- 
lished for each of the bank’s nineteen 
officers. At the end of each month a 

See PROGRESSIVE BANKING—Page 64 


The highlight of public relations 


Preparations for this 


the Orlando Morning Sentinel. The 


the bank’s stockholders. Open house 
for the public was held the following 
day, from four to nine p.m., during 
which time more than 11,589 people 
visited the bank. 

The quarters had been completely 
modernized by Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation of St. Louis. 
The former two-story ceiling in the 
lobby had been bridged over to give 
added second floor capacity. The new 
lobby features electric-eye doors, new 


An appreciative commentary on the bank’s personnel policies 


This advertisement was prepared and paid for by members of the staff 
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ion The First National Bonk at Orlando 
is a wonderful place to work! 

We are Happy in our work . . Our 
bank is providing so many unusual advan- 
tages for us that we wonted you to know 
how we approprictely share in its welfare 
and progress! 


Our interest and efforts help make 
our bank grow and prosper . . . Our bene- 
fits are in proportion to the bonk’s prog- 
ress! 

Here are 12 “why .we are 
Proud To Be Members of i 
National Family” 


SUMMARY 


1949 Payments made in addition to 
our salaries 


1. Retirement Premiums $ 23,564.13 





2. Paid vacations 14,231.85 
3. Payments during Illness 

& Absence 2,335.16 
4. Life Insurance Premiums 2,703.91 - 
5. Health and Accident 

Policies 373.55 
G. Blue Cross Hospitalization 1,195.70 
7. Blue Shield Surgical 902.40 
8. Federal and State Un- 


tion Insurance; Federa! 
Old Age Benefits 


9. Christmas Bonus 
10. Overtime payments above 
40-hour week 


6150.44 
40,563.42 


3,530.81 


11, For time off under 40- 

hour week, not worked 

but poid for 5414.05 
12. Miscellaneous Employee 

Benefits 2,075.36 
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This advertisement prepared and paid for by the employees of 
CENTRAL FLORIDA'S LARGEST BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK AT QRLANDO 








Timely and practical information based on 


actual questions raised by banks 


WAGE - HOU 





Problems and Solutions 





Typical Questions 


Following are some inquiries re- 
ceived by the Illinois Bankers 
Association headquarters, on 
problems created by the wage- 
hour changes. 


1. Does the new Wage and Hour Law 
affect all bank employees? Are there any 
exceptions in the regulations for beginners 
or trainees? 


2. I wonder if you can advise me as to 
wages in connection with our janitor. This 
work has been paying only 45 cents an hour 
as he is elderly and takes his time. We 
dislike to let him go, but he probably 
would not get 75 cents an hour on any job. 
Does a janitor come under the regulations? 


3. Is the overtime computed on the same 
basis as the old law for banks with the 
fluctuating hourly work week? 


A. Under which classifications would the 
vice-president, cashier and assistant cashier 
of our bank come? ~ 


_5, Must we compute a bonus on the full 
time pay of employees for the year, in- 
cluding overtime? 


6. We are particularly interested in 
knowing whether the 75 cent minimum 
wage applies to persons who are in the bank 
under a training program. 


7. Do the new regulations make it man- 
datory that the cashier, as an executive, 
have a fixed salary of $55 per week or could 
the salary be less than $55 and compute 
overtime? 


8. The president of this bank gives 100 
per cent of his time to the bank. Is it 
mandatory that he receive $75 per week 
as an administrative officer? Does the 
assistant cashier come under the heading 
of an executive? 


9. Will you give us some information on 
the use of the contract plan for paying our 
employees to comply with the Wage and 
Hour Law? 


By KIRK E. SUTHERLAND 


Assistant Secretary, Illinois Bankers Association 


VER the past few months the 
office of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation has been flooded with 

letters and telephone calls from mem- 
ber banks seeking information on the 
problems created by the new amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which went into effect on Janu- 
ary 25, 1950. 

Not only are the smaller banks 
throughout the country faced with 
these problems, but are also confronted 
with the allied economic problem of 
keeping expenses well within the 
amount of income received from opera- 
tions. One bank in southern Illinois 
has already met this serious challenge 
the hard way. After 40 years of serv- 
ing its community well, it has decided 
to liquidate. The depositors will be 
paid in full, but the community will 
now be deprived of banking services to 
which it has been accustomed. 

There are several requirements re- 
lating to the Wage-Hour Law to which 
banks must give consideration in order 
to comply with its provisions: 

1. Assume the responsibility and de- 
termine employee status as it relates to 
“executive” or “‘administrative” em- 
ployees. 

2. Payment of a minimum wage or 
salary of at least 75 cents an hour. 

3. Payment of overtime at the rate 
of at least time and one-half the base 
rate for all hours worked over 40 in any 
one work week. 

4. Method of computing overtime. 

5. Paying bonuses. 

6. Penalties for non-compliance. 

7. The keeping of proper records. 

Employees of banks are typical of 
the white-collared class. Except for 
the janitor, all work is non-manual in 
nature and for the most part routine. 
Bank employees usually fall into two 
general classifications. They are either 
managerial in duty or clerical. In the 


smaller bank, the executive employee 
must necessarily perform many clerical 
duties. 

Under the Wage-Hour Law “‘execu- 
tive,” “‘administrative,”’ and “profes- 
sional” employees are exempt from the 
provisions of the Act. But the Act 
itself does not define what constitutes 
“executive,” “‘administrative”’ or “‘pro- 
fessional’? employees. This is left to 
the discretion of the Administrator of 
the Wage-Hour Division, who has 
issued from time to time official defini- 
tions of these three categories. Very 
few, if any, “‘professional’’ employees 
are employed in banks. Briefly, the 
definitions for an “executive” and an 
“administrative” employee are: 


N “executive” employee is (1) one 
whose primary duty consists of man- 
agement of the enterprise or depart- 
ment; and (2) who customarily directs 


the work of two or more employees; | 


and (3) has the authority to hire or fire 
or whose recommendations for hiring 
and firing will be given particular 
weight; and (4) who customarily exer- 
cises discretionary powers; and (5) 
whose non-exempt work does not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent of the hours worked 
during the work week (this 20 per cent 
limitation does not apply to employees 
in sole charge of an independent es- 
tablishment or a physically separated 
branch establishment or who owns at 
least 20 per cent interest in the enter- 
prise in which he is employed); and (6) 
who is paid on a salary basis of not 
less than $55 per week, or $238.33 a 
month. 


There is a proviso in this definition ; 


which exempts as an “executive” any 


employee receiving at least $100 per | 


week if his primary duty consists of the 
management of an enterprise or branch 
and the direction of the work of two or 
more employees irrespective of the 
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hours. This means that banks must 
pay all office employees at least 75 
cents an hour which will involve a raise 
in pay to many employees in the 
smaller banks. Many of the book- 
keepers in small banks were receiv- 
ing $100 per month or $1,200 per year 
on a basis of a 40-hour week. For this 
same 40-hour week these employees 
must be paid $1,560 a year or $30 per 
week. This represents an increase of 
$360 a year. Even if the work week 
were cut to 36 hours, it would, never- 
theless, be necessary to pay these em- 
ployees $27 per week or $1,404 per 
year. In order to continue paying the 
same salary of $100 per month or 
$1,200 per year, as has been used in 
this hypothetical case, it would be 
necessary to cut the work week to 31 
and two-thirds hours. This, it would 
seem, would be impracticable. 

The law does not limit the number 
of hours employees may work to 40 a 
week. Nor does it forbid a work week 
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Denver banks. working through the local 


A. I. B. Chapter, discover a success 
secret in activities with schools 


Waking Friends Witt 
BANK CUSTOMERS 


ATURE 


ELLING the story of banking to 

any group is worthwhile. But 

telling the story to youngsters in 
the schools, and supplementing the 
classroom talks with actual visits to 
the banks where the youngsters can 
see for themselves the facilities and 
the people in the banks, has special 
value as yet not fully appreciated. 

From these youngsters in the schools, 
today must eventually come the cus- 
tomers and the non-customers whose 
patronage and whose votes may well 
determine the future of banking. 
Local banks, working co-operatively 

through the Denver Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, first 
tackled the school phase of bank pub- 
lic relations in 1934. We weren’t 
successful in that early effort. The 
reason for our failure seems simple 
enough now, but we were to wait five 
years before groping our way and 
finally being guided to the right solu- 
tion. The error is worth recording 
here since it was a mistake so many 
others might readily make. 


HERE'S what we did: our A. I. B. 
public relations chairman convinced 
the principals of the high schools that a 
series of five talks upon banking sub- 
jects would be worthwhile for seniors. 
He selected five speakers, of which I 
was one, and together we prepared 
what we thought were. excellent talks 
covering the entire field of banking. 
We wrote out the talks, compared them 
in conferences, made changes to avoid 
overlapping, and under the guidance 
of our chairman succeeded in dove- 
tailing them so that the series made 
what we considered to be a masterful 
presentation. We made the talks in 
auditoriums filled with seniors, and 
they were well received. In fact, we 
were applauded roundly, but — 
We weren’t invited back! 
It was late 1938 before we again 
made an effort. In that year Dr. Roy 
A. Hinderman joined the administra- 


By 
JAMES K. SANBOURNE 


Advertising Manager, The Denver 
National Bank, Denver, 
Colorado 


tive staff of the Denver Public Schools. 
Dr. Hinderman liked the idea of bank 
talks in the schools and class visits to 
the banks. So, under his guidance and 
with his assistance, we tried a different 
approach. 

We arranged a dinner meeting (paid 
for by the A. I. B. chapter) and invited 





representative teachers, prospective 
bank speakers, and the proper school 
officials. We tried to seat them so 
that bankers and teachers were alter- 
nated. During the meal many barriers 
were broken down as bankers dis- 
covered that teachers were really quite 
interesting and teachers discovered 
that bankers weren’t such bad sorts 
after all. 

After the dinner, in what amounted 
to a work session rather than a formal 
program, we told the school people of 
our earlier experience and how we had 
been unable to get our speakers before 


TEACHERS .. . At annual dinner meetings, their sugges- 
tions are sought 


Last Fall, special tours of the banks preceded the banquet 
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“‘Exceedingly Effective’ 


Many of us grew up in small communities where the honesty, 
wisdom, responsibility, and stability of bankers were easily dis- 
cernible. We went to the bank frequently for help, advice, and 
counsel. In a large city the bank and all it stands for may not be 
as apparent but the service it provides to individuals and the com- 
munity is equally great. The Denver schools deeply appreciate the 
incalculable assistance of the local chapter of the American Institute 


of Banking in helping our young people gain firsthand information 
about, and understanding of, these services. 





The personal assistance that Denver bankers have given our 
schools for more than ten years has been exceedingly effective. 
As a result, our pupils have developed interests, attitudes, and 
understandings of the institution of banking that are essential to 
continued growth and development of our nation through the 
extension of credit, the promotion of the free enterprise system, and 














the maintenance of the American way of life. 
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facts about banks and how to make 
the greatest possible use of them 
should be a part of the education of 
every person going out into adult life. 
Then—we asked them what to do 
about it. 

Perhaps it was our sincerity that 
convinced them. Perhaps it was our 


of education or the methods of bridging 
the gap between the adult and the 
adolescent mind. At any rate, the 
teachers responded. 

They talked about motivation —the 
necessity of getting a child interested 
in a proposed study before undertaking 
that study. They told us that until a 
child’s curiosity about a subject had 


STUDENTS . . . They prepare questions in advance of 
bank speakers 


B. A. SMEAD, Jr. cites proper way to fill out a check 
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properly motivated the students gener- 
ally accepted the occasion as something 
of a vacation. Each knew that he 
wouldn’t be held responsible in exami- 
nations for the information presented. 
No one felt any obligation to listen. 
No one was interested. The teachers 
added that even the best speakers 
couldn’t be expected to overcome this 
handicap, and that the responsibility 
of preparing the students for any 
speaker was first of all the teacher’s. 

Incidentally, we, the bankers, would- 
n’t have dared to put into words any 
such challenge even if we had sus- 
pected the words to be true. 


Our of this meeting grew the plan 

at present followed by the banks in 
Denver. It was advanced by the 
teachers themselves. It has since 
been enlarged upon, refined. It has 
had frills added. But it is essentially 
the same plan. 

We still give talks before the classes. 
To the talks have been added bank 
tours so the students can see what has 
been talked about in class. But no 
banker master minds a series of talks 
that tells the students what some 
banker thinks the students should 
know. 

And right there is the gist of our 
entire discovery —we asked the schools 
what to teach, and how to teach it. 
We no longer consider ourselves the 

See FUTURE BANK CUSTOMERS—Page 68 
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Salient financial and business viewpoints at 


A.B.A.°s National Credit Conference 
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OMMERCIAL banks entered By ment securities should receive con- Mac 
C 1950 with total loans of more HENRY J. BOONE tinued support, in order to maintain disci 
than $42-billion, said F. Ray- tect, Meabvantie Ctenilies Menics low carrying charges on the debt.” time 
mond Peterson, president of the Amer- : with 
ican Bankers Association, as he opened The Credit Outlook but 
the association’s Second National and unclassified loans made up the One of the main purposes of the men 
Credit Conference in Chicago, Janu- balance. credit conference, which was sponsored acco 
ary 23. Commercial loans, after a With respect to interest rates, Mr. by the A. B. A.’s Credit Policy Com- ecor 
fairly pronounced decrease during the Peterson stated that the decrease in mission, was to give bank officers an the 
first half of 1949, experienced more business loans outstanding during the opportunity to survey credit policies goot 
than a seasonal rise as general business first half of last year and open market under present and prospective business it wv 
increased, he reported. operations brought lower money rates conditions. To achieve that purpose, add 
Of the $42-billion, commercial and anda higher bond market. Ratesand Kenton R. Cravens, who is chairman indt 
industrial loans accounted for over yields eased under the joint influence of of the commission and who also served long 
$17-billion. Commercial bank real lessened demand for business credit as conference chairman, had arranged pro! 
estate loans, which have increased and the government’s continued policy for a number of special discussions by beli 
steadily as the result of the continuing of easy money. “Secretary Snyder, both business and banking leaders. mer 
demand for housing, accounted for who has administered the federal debt A year ago it was widely believed and 
over $11-billion. Consumer ‘credit, with competence and integrity,” said that the much heralded post-war read- tur] 
which has likewise increased, accounted Mr. Peterson, “has made clear his justment was long overdue, said Q. gre: 
for $41%-billion and loans on securities position that the market for govern- Forrest Walker, economist, R. H. N 
Conservative optimism characterized the remarks of credit conference speakers, in surveg polic 
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Discussion of the troublesome “loans to small business’? problem was one program highlight 


Macy and Company, New York City, 
discussing the retail outlook. At that 
time, businessmen viewed the future 
with doubt and apprehension, he said, 
but as we look back now, the readjust- 
ment was comparatively mild. It was 
accomplished with a minimum of 
economic unsettlement largely because 
the underlying strength in the capital 
goods and automobile industries held 
it within narrow bounds. Today, he 
added, the immediate outlook in these 
industries is encouraging, but the 
longer term outlook is a little less 
promising. Nevertheless, he said, the 
belief is growing that future readjust- 
ments may come more or less gradually 
and without the grave economic dis- 
turbances that have hitherto followed 
great modern wars. 

Mr. Walker tempered his remarks 


with apprehension for the federal 
budget, as did E. C. Sammons, presi- 
dent, The United States National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon. On the 
credit side, Mr. Sammons saw business 
entering 1950 with a good deal more 
confidence and with fewer troubles 
than a year ago. He also saw the possi- 
bility of moderate contraction later in 
the year. The present program of the 
government, calling for a continuing 
large deficit is not so “rosy,” he said. 

If the heads of the 15,000 banks 
would undertake to talk to one group 
of citizens a week, Mr. Sammons sug- 
gested, they could alert the populace 
to the dangers of increased government 
spending. This would help stimulate 
the people into action to reverse the 
dangerous trend and would likewise 
strengthen the base for bank credit in 


e@ policies under present and prospective business conditions 
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the years following 1950, he said. 

Dr. Willard E. Atkins, chairman, 
department of economics, Washington 
Square College, New York University, 
observed that recently a trickle of gold 
has started to leave the United States. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
dollar situation is improving slightly. 
Concerning consumer credit and com- 
mercial loans, he felt there was no 
occasion to anticipate any great 
amount of change from what occurred 
during 1949. 

Some. forecasters, Dr. Atkins said, 
have predicted a decline in business 
expenditures for capital goods of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 during 
1950. While this may very well be 
true, he said, the country is entering 
1950 with a greatly expanded program 
of construction by local and state 
authorities, promising to erase the de- 
cline that may occur in _ business 
spending. 

Barring unforeseen catastrophes, 
William A. Mitchell, a former partner of 
J. P. Morgan and Company and now 
president, Central Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, expects general busi- 
ness profits in 1950 to be not very much 
lower than in 1949. Mr. Mitchell spoke 
on the important machine tool indus- 
try, of which Cincinnati is generally 
considered the center. As bank of- 
ficers look behind the balance sheets of 
manufacturing concerns and others 
using machine tools, Mr. Mitchell 
stated, they might consider the star- 
tling and dramatic savings in post-war 
machine tools over those of prewar 
design. Forty-three per cent of ma- 
chine tools today are ten years old and 
over. 

The business outlook, as it relates to 
bank credit policy, is satisfactory, said 
Chairman Cravens in summary. No 
undue concern as to the availability of 
bank credit, or as to the amount or 
quality of loans outstanding appears 
warranted. Constructive credit policy, 
he said, should parallel the present 
relatively cautious policies of business 
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Left to right: KENTON R. CRAVENS, chairman, A. B. A. Credit Policy Commission, and 
vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis; WALTER B. 
FRENCH, A. B. A. deputy manager; and F. RAYMOND PETERSON, A. B. A. president, 
chairman of the board of the First National Bank and Trust Company, Paterson, New Jersey 


Play important roles at the credit stock-taking in Chicago 


and the constant counseling of cus- 
tomers to keep within reasonable 
limits. 


Loans to Small Business 


“To preserve the virtues of the com- 
petitive free enterprise system, we 
must do _ everything possible to 
strengthen small business,” Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer told the 
credit conference. ‘“The small busi- 
nessman many times faces critical 
problems of financing. Throughout 
my trips from one end of the country 
to the other, I was continually met 
with complaints and requests dealing 
with this problem. The problem really 
divides itself into two parts: 1. The 
need of very small businessmen using 
capital of between $3,000 and $10,000 
to obtain loans, and 2. The need of 
somewhat larger, but still small, busi- 
ness to obtain sufficient working capital 
for expansion.” 

Secretary Sawyer pointed out that 
many suggestions had been made for 
meeting this problem, including pro- 
posals by Chairman Thomas McCabe 
of the Federal Reserve Board, by 
Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan of the Brook- 
ings Institution and by Walter Bimson, 
president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix. He also pointed to the fact 
that applications at the RFC are 
currently running at the rate of 1,400 
per month. 

There can be no doubt, Secretary 
Sawyer added, that some tax relief to 
small business would be a great stimu- 
lus both from the standpoint of in- 
herently strengthening the business 
structure and from the standpoint of 
inducing outside money to come in for 
investment. 
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The suggestion for tax relief for small 
business was enthusiastically seconded 
by William A. McDonnell, president, 
First National Bank in St. Louis. Mr. 
McDonnell stated his belief that cur- 
rent taxes are unfair in relation to the 
hazards inherent in risk capital invest- 
ment. Besides taxes, he said, small 
business finds itself handicapped by in- 
creased competition, minimum wage 
laws and the red tape involved in mak- 
ing out government forms, acting as 
tax collector, attempting to overcome 
the burden of strikes and restrictive 
labor policies. 

Mr. McDonnell also expressed his 
views on two points frequently raised 
on small business finance. One is that 
there is not ample credit. Of the 15,000 
banks in the country, he said, the over- 
whelming majority can make nothing 
but small business loans for the simple 
reason that their legal lending limit 
would not permit larger loans. Any 
one familiar with the problems of 
smaller banks, he noted, would be well 
aware that their greatest difficulty is in 
assuring an adequate volume of sound 
small loans. 

The other point is the newer wrinkle, 
he said, that commercial bank maturi- 
ties are not long enough. This point 
gets credit confused with equity 
capital. The major capital require- 
ment of small business is for risk 
capital, he said, and not for loans 
having fixed maturities with a prior 
claim to assets. Bank credit is never a 
substitute for risk capital and any 
attempt to use it as such invariably 
leads to difficulties, he said. 

It is unfortunate for all concerned, 
E. A. Mattison, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of America N. T. and S. A., 





San'Francisco, told the banking grov p, 
when a small businessman of any s'ze 
cannot obtain the bank credit to whi:h 
he would be entitled on the merits of 
his statement, character, experiene, 
and all the other elements necessary to 
a sound credit. It can be said by may 
bankers with perfectly righteous ind g- 
nation, Mr. Mattison noted, that any- 
one with those qualifications would <et 
all the credit to which he is entitled. It 
is here, he said, where the conflict of 
opinion starts. A great many small 
businessmen obviously do not get this 
credit and this is the reason for the con- 
tinued demand for new and special 
financing facilities for these small en- 
terprises. 

The Secretary of Commerce, he said, 
is anxious that the solution of the 
problem be found by private banking, 
and therefore it may be well to give the 
insured loan proposal a trial. It at 
least leaves government agencies out 
of additional direct lending activities. 
He warned that banks might as well 
face the fact, however, that the insured 
loan plan, while unquestionably good 
in theory, won’t work unless all banks 
get behind it actively. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
Bank of America’s program, said Mr. 
Mattison, is its term loans for small 
business. These are capital loans for a 
maximum of $10,000 with maturities 
presently running from one to three 
years. They are secured or unsecured, 
depending on the type of business, with 
each supported by a modified type of 
agreement similar to those used for 
larger term loans. Each loan calls for 
a definite program of payments— 
monthly, quarterly, or semiannually — 
from expected profits of operation. 

From April, 1945, when Bank of 
America “packaged”’ the program and 
began promoting it, to last November, 
the bank made 26,478 term loans for a 
total of $89,532,603, Mr. Mattison re- 
ported. To date, $75,343,019 of this 
has been liquidated in full and the gross 
charge-off, before recovery, is_ less 
than 95-100ths of one per cent. 

Another interesting development in 
the field of financing business was dis- 
cussed at the conference by President 
Joseph A. Erickson of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston. ‘We, like most 
regions, are aware of a lack of attrac- 
tion to equity capital investors of new 
business ventures,”’ said Mr. Erickson. 
Accordingly, the bankers in the State 
of Maine decided to do something 
about the problem last fall and set up a 
financing institution known as _ the 
Maine Development Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

The corporation has an equity base 
of $50,000, which was oversubscribed, 
but will have a financial power of over 
a million dollars. It will derive most 
of its lending power from banks who, 

See BANK CREDIT CONFERENCE—Page 76 
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FHA Amendments 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has approved the following 
three amendments to the Federal 
Housing Act under the Maybank bill 
to finance housing co-operatives. 

1. The FHA Title I program has 
been placed on a permanent basis, sup- 
planting the three-year extension ar- 
rangement originally provided in the 
housing bill introduced last January. 
An insurance authorization of $1,250,- 
000,000, outstanding at any one time, 
is provided. 

2. An additional $2,750,000,000 is 
authorized for the FHA Title II pro- 
gram, with $1,250,000,000 becoming 
available immediately and $1,500,000,- 
000 to be made available with the ap- 
proval of the president. 

3. The permanent FHA program of 
insurance of mortgages on large-scale 
rental housing projects under section 
207 has been changed. Presently, sec- 
tion 207 authorizes FHA insurance of 
loans for such projects up to 80 per 
cent of value and not exceeding $8,100 
per unit. The amendment would 
authorize insurance of 90 per cent of 
the first $7,000 of value and 60 per cent 
of the value in excess of $7,000 and not 
in excess of $10,000 with a maximum 
ceiling of $8,100 per unit. The maxi- 
mum of $8,100 per unit, however, 
would be permitted only in cases where 
the apartments provided have an aver- 
age of 4144 rooms or more. If the 
apartments provided have an average 
of less than 41% rooms, the maximum 
ceiling would be reduced to $7,200 per 
unit. 

S S o 


Small Business Bilis 


Three bills have been introduced in 
the senate incorporating specific and 
far-reaching legislation to aid small 
business either through the Recon- 
Struction Finance Corporation or 
through the sponsorship of special 
banks to be supervised by The Federal 
Reserve System. 

_ The most important measure was 
introduced by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) chairman of 
the House-Senate Committee on the 
Economic Report. A subcommittee of 
the joint committee held extensive 
hearings last November and December 
on the needs of small business. Al- 
though the subcommittee’s final re- 
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port has not been released, Senator 
O’Mahoney incorporated in his bill 
proposals that had been outlined dur- 
ing the hearings. 

The purpose of the O’Mahoney bill 
is “to foster competition in the growth 
and development of small and inde- 
pendent enterprises of economic and 
social value, by providing intermediate 
and long-term credit and capital to 
small and independent business enter- 
prises that are unable to obtain such 
capital from the usual banking or other 
financial sources”on reasonable terms 
and conditions...” 

If the O’Mahoney measure is ap- 
proved, 12 privately-owned corpora- 
tions will be organized within the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and subject to the 
supervision. of the Board of Governors 
of the System. 

Shares of stock in the corporation 
would be available for purchase by 
member banks in the System, in an 
amount equal to one per cent of capital 
and surplus. 

The Reserve Board is_ prohibited 
from issuing a permit for a corporation 
to operate unless it has a minimum 
capital and surplus of $1,000,000. The 
corporation will insure banks against 
losses not exceeding 10 per cent of 
loans made to small concerns. 

Other provisions limit to $10,000 the 
amount of a loan made to a small busi- 
ness which can be insured. Loans will 
have a maturity of more than five 
years, while the rate of insurance pre- 
mium and the interest rate on insured 
loans shall be fixed by the Board of 
Governors of the Reserve System. 

Collateral which the corporation 
may accept for such loans include com- 
mon or preferred stocks, income bonds, 
or other capital shares. 

A bill introduced by Senator Scott 
W. Lucas (D., Ill.) amends subsection 
(b) (1) of section 4 of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Act so that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation can 
make direct 10 year loans to small 
business. The RFC is authorized to 
participate to the extent of 90 per cent 
of the total loan, while the balance may 
be acquired by private banks and other 
institutions. 

The third bill, introduced by Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank (D.,S.C.) and 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee liberalizes the 
lending authority of the RFC and the 
Federal Reserve System. In addition, 


it creates the post of Small Business 
Co-ordinator. 

The Small Business Co-ordinator, 
who will assist the President in co- 
ordinating the activities of the execu- 
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tive agencies in small business, shall be 
appointed by the President. 

The Co-ordinator is given authority 
to arrange with the Bureau of the 
Census and other government agencies 
to make studies of the productive facil- 
ities of small business organizations 
which may be used for national de- 
fense. Furthermore, the Co-ordinator 
is authorized to direct the attention of 
Government procurement officers to 
the potential productive capacity of 
small business. 

The Maybank biil provides for a 
novel type of collateral, in that the 
RFC is authorized to accept as col- 


lateral the expected profits of a small 
business from a government order. 

Other important proposals in the 
Maybank bill, include: 

1. Liberalization of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to meet the 
problems of small business to facilitate 
quick registration of their securities. 

2. Revamping of the Federal Income 
tax structure “in order to encourage 
the growth and successful development 
of independent small business enter- 
prises.” 

3. Development of a system of Gov- 
ernment insurance of exports at rea- 
sonable rates to relieve small business 
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Modern Machines 


Asa farmer prospers, so does his brother in the city. A farmer prospers only 
. if the crop can be tended and harvested eco- 
nomically. That's why farmers everywhere look to MM.to provide the Mod- 
ern Machines, Visionlined Tractors and Power Units that will sow, culti- 
vate and harvest their crops economically and dependably. MM Modern 
Machines make it possible for them to produce and harvest large crops and 
at the same time conserve the soil’s fertility for posterity. 


COUNSEL and CREDIT HELPS EVERYONE 
Just as MM helps agriculture to be- 
come a stable modern industry, so 
do bankers help by recommending 
the use of modern machinery as a 
long range investment for their farm 
clients. Bankers know that MM Mod- 
ern Machines and Visionlined Trac- 
tors are sourd investments for the 
farmer, foragricultureand the nation. 
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of the “financial hardship caused by the 
shortage of dollars in foreign countries.” 

4. Formulation of a program which 
would earmark for independent small 
business concerns a certain percentage 
of all appropriations for the procure- 
ment of supplies. 
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FDIC Proposals 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has completed testimony 
and will favorably report a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Burnet R. Maybank 
that would increase the amount of 
insured deposits and reduce assess- 
ment charges of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

The Maybank bill was generally fa- 
vored by the Treasury Department, the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. However, 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.) one of the authors of the insur- 
ance deposit scheme in 1935, raised an 
important objection. He opposed the 
proposal under the Maybank bill to 
increase insured deposits from $5,000 
to $10,000, but has not indicated that 
he will fight the proposal. 

The first witness before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
headed by Mr. Maybank was Maple 
T. Harl, chairman of the FDIC. He 
pointed out that in the last fifteen 
years, the FDIC has been able to repay 
the corporation’s original capital to the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve and 
now has a surplus of $1,200,000,000. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder praised the Maybank bill, as- 
serting that the proposed changes are 
“‘based upon the experience and out- 
look” of the corporation and the in- 
sured banks. 

“The development of the best 
method of computing the assessment 
base is a matter especially dependent 
upon experience,” he declared. “The 
process provided in the existing law 
was necessarily based in large part on 
guesswork as to feasibility. Experi- 
ence has indicated the desirability of 
simplification, which the bill under- 
takes to provide.” 

Evans Woollen, Jr., president of the 
Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
and a member of the A.B.A.’s sub- 
committee on Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance testified that the following prin- 
ciples should guide the committee re- 
garding deposit insurance: 

1. Any changes in assessments should 
be equitable for all classes of banks, 
whether commercial or mutual sav- 
ings, or city or country banks. 

2. The cost of deposit insurance to 
the banks should be related to the ac- 
tual loss experience of the fund, except 
that banks should always pay at least 
some, if only nominal, amounts of 
assessments. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


March, 1950 


The apple that fell before Sir Isaac Newton was just an apple. 
It was his inquiring mind that uncovered the laws of gravity. 


The inquisitive mind is just as valuable in banking. 


That’s why our officers so frequently find themselves away 
from Philadelphia, learning first-hand about some industry. 


That doesn’t make us experts, but it does enable us to talk your 
customers’ language, to understand their needs. As a result, 

we can figure out ways to be more helpful and make our 
services to you more valuable for them! 


This policy must work—else why would we have correspondent 
banks both large and small located in all parts of the country? 


If that kind of banking appeals to you, 
why not get in touch with us now? 
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3. Under no circumstances should 
the original function of deposit insur- 
ance in protecting the great mass of 
depositors be altered in the direction 
of total guaranty of bank credit, in- 
stead of deposits. 

4. Any changes in the deposit insur- 
ance system must be examined in terms 
of their effects upon both the deposi- 
tors who require the services of banks, 
and also the banks which must give 
those services: 

Mr. Woollen described as “‘sound”’ 
the proposed change in assessments. 

Under the bill, the basic existing rate 
of one-twelfth of one per cent on de- 


posits is retained, but with favorable 
experience, insured banks are to re- 
ceive credits against subsequent assess- 
ment payments. Such credits are 
limited to 60 per cent of the “‘net as- 
sessment income.” 


2 ° o 


Home Loan Bank Changes 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has approved major 
amendments to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act and to the National 
Housing Act to provide liquidity for 
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members of the Home Loan system 
and the savings and loan associations. 

The new legislation adds a new sec- 
tion 5A to the Federal Home Lean 
Bank Act to provide a statutory mini- 
mum liquidity reserve for members of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 
Under the proposed new section a 
member of the System would be pro- 
hibited from making or purchasing any 
loan whenever its cash and Govern- 


ment obligations were not equal to an ff 


amount prescribed by regulation by 
the Home Loan Bank Board. 

The amount prescribed shall not be 
less than 4 per cent or more than 8 per 
cent of the member’s obligation on 


withdrawal accounts, or in the case of ff 


a member insurance company such 
other base as the Board may determine 
to be comparable. 

Another change amends Section 6 of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act to 


provide for an accelerated program for 


the retirement of the Government- 
owned capital stock of the Federal 
home-loan banks. 

Under existing law each member of 
a Federal home-loan bank is required 
to acquire and hold stock in a Federal 
home loan bank in an amount equal to 
one per cent of the total unpaid prin- 


ciple of such member’s home-mortgage 


loans, but not less than $500. 
The proposed change would require, 


within one year after enactment of the | 


legislation, that member stockholdings 
in Federal home-loan banks equal at 


least two per cent of the aggregate of ff 


the unpaid principal of home mortgage 
loans, home purchase contracts and 
similar obligations, but not less than 
$500. 

A third amendment authorizes the 


Secretary of the Treasury to buy any § 


obligations issued by the Federal Home 
Loan Banks or the Home Loan Bank 
Board and to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under 
Second Liberty Bond Act. 
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the fj 


The Secretary of the Treasury would | 


be prohibited from buying any such 
obligations if the purchase would in- 


crease the total principal amount of his | 
then outstanding holdings of such obli- § 


gations to more than $1,000,000,000. 

A fourth change amends section 402 
of the National Housing Act to provide 
for retirement of the Government- 
owned capital stock of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 


pay off and retire annually at par an 
amount of its capital stock equal to 50 


per cent of its net income for the fiscal | 


year. 


Another amendment to the National | 
Housing Act provides authority for the | 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 


It authorizes the corporation to | 





Corporation to borrow for insurance | 
purposes from the Treasury up to [| 


$750,000,000. 
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mr INVESTMENTS RESULT FROM 
on CHRISTMAS CLUB ACCOUNT 
ini- Writes Mrs. W. E. Long, Syracuse, 

: of Indiana: “As a girl | had a small 

Christmas Club account. My bank- 

“mM. er was so impressed with my am- 

1 a bition and determination to open 

yro- a gift shop that he loaned me 

nV $750.00 to start my business. | 

. was successful and paid my loan 
m- back sooner than either he or | 

an had thought possible. Some small 
by real estate investments, also on 

advice from my bank, were suc- 

b cessful. Needless to say, my 

De Christmas Club deposits have in- 
per creased in ratio to my earnings.” 
on 
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WAS BUILT THROUGH 
CHRISTMAS CLUB HABIT 


Writes P. W. Dickens, Los Angeles, 
California: “The little line of hap- 
py folks before the Christmas 
Club window fascinated me. | 
had never saved a nickel. At the 
end of the year when | received 








@ Christmas Club’s human relations program has 
taught millions of people, people just like the 
three pictured here, the habit of systematic sav- 
ing and thrift through their local banks. 


@ During weekly visits they came to know their 


my check ... 1 not only had a 
r of new Christmas Club account, but bank’s officers as friendly folk, fully qualified 
ired a new pass book as well... My : ss 
eral acquaintance with bank officers and able to advise and help them with any prob- 
1 to grew and as a result of their | ° Th ° d b ° 
friendly advice, | bought a few ems concerning money. ey acquire asic 
rin- ° epee ° 
= shares of recommended stock and knowledge of banking facilities and services 
age soon | was depositing dividend 
checks. . . . In time | was able through personal contact and practical experience. 
sire to buy my own home.” ; 
the @ Christmas Club can bring thrift-bent people to 
or MORTGAGE LOAN your bank, too. You'll find they’re the kind of con- 
da DEVELOPS AFTER ee i A 
nt men and women like t - 
- CHRISTMAS CLUB START scientious men a d wome you like to do busi 
age Stinson Witenes: Wadia ness with. And, as your advice and counsel 
os Reading, Massachusetts: “After introduces them to the many services you offer, 
han our children married, my husband Hl 
and | moved to a city apartment. they, in turn, become new depositors and customers. 
the We soon realized our mistake 
any au oe begs = = e@ Currently, more than ten million Americans are 
we power and hard — — yd learning the habit of thrift through Christmas 
rank ting expenses and saving throug _ : 
lebt the Christmas Club, we were able Club. Currently, Christmas Club, and its human 
to make a down payment,on a ‘ ° on ae . 
_ pile ne agi tmp relations program, is building new business for 
e gage with the help of our local 
bank. Christmas Club has taught banks everywhere. 
us the value of thrift and brought , , 
= us peace and contentment.” @ Banks with Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 
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With nearly 100 branches 


in and around the oil fields 





of Western Canada—witha 


a NAN Se ¥ 
S fy CSS es knowledge of the problems 
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and Toronto, The Canadian 
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BANK AND OIL MAP 


! OF \WESTERN CANADA able to afford the American 


| The Canadian Bank of Commerce services the 
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j Western.Canadian oil fields with at least oil industry and allied 
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one branch. in every place shown on this map 


industries something 
extra and valuable in 


banking services. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 


Broad changes at the City Na- 
tional Bank in Houston, Texas, in- 
clude the well-known Elkins father 
and son team. James A. Elkins, 
» Sr., is now chairman of the board and 
f James A. Elkins, Jr., has been 
= named his successor as president. 

J. W. Keeland, formerly execu- 
tive vice-presi- 
dent, is now 
vice-chairman 
of the board. 
Succeeding Mr. 
Elkins, Jr., as 
first vice-presi- 
dent is W. C. 
Menasco, pro- 
moted from 
vice-president 
and cashier. 

Ww. C. MENASCO Jack Patter- The First National of Dallas takes an important step 

son has _ been 

advanced from assistant cashier to 

fill the cashier’s post, and W. W. 

Webb, manager of the credit de- 

partment, is now an assistant cashier. 
. 








A ead 








BENJAMIN H. WOOTEN EDGAR FLIPPEN 





public National, gaining recognition the executive committee, has been 
both as an able bank executive and named to the board of directors, 
an active civic worker. His election along with Robert J. Smith, air 
as president and a director of the line executive, and W. A. Green, Jr., 
First National was one of a number department store president. 








For its new president the First Na- of important changes and promo- In addition, nine assistant vice- 
tional Bank in Dallas, Texas, reached tions. presidents have been advanced to 
next door to tag 55-year-old Ben- Edgar Flippen, former First Na- vice-presidents. They are: Victor 


jamin Harrison Wooten, described tional president, has been elevated to Clark, A. J. Kutner, Jr., Saxon S. 
as a ‘‘mild-mannered man who hasa_ chairman of the board. He succeeds Snow, George K. Wood, Frank D. 
| faculty of making friends and direct- 80-year-old Nathan Adams, dean of Sutton, W. H. Roberts, J. C. 





Ly, ing people.” Southwest bankers, who has become Burleson, C. F. Grice and J. C. 

2G ‘“Ben,’’ as he is better known, for honorary chairman of the board. Mr. Spalding. 

oy the past 15 years has been a vice- Adams has been with the bank and + 

et president of neighboring Republic its predecessor for more than 60 q 
National Bank. Originally a country years, and is credited with having The National Bank of Commerce q 


RS 


banker in Texas, he later became been greatly responsible for its prog- in New Orleans also has a new presi- 
chief state bank examiner, and then ress. Mr. Flippen has been president dent, Dale Graham, succeeding 
moved to Arkansas to head the Home since 1944, and previously was presi- Oliver G. Lucas who is now chair- 
Loan Bank of Little Rock. It was dent of the Gulf Insurance Company. man of the board. 

from this post that he joined the Re- George N. Aldredge, chairman of Mr. Lucas has served as president 
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Many promotions as top management is broadened at the City National in Houston 








JAMES A. ELKINS, Sr. J. W. KEELAND JAMES A. ELKINS, Jr. 
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since the bank was organized in 1933. 
Previously he had been associated 
with such institutions as the Na- 
tional City Bank and the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in New York City, and 
the Mercantile Trust Company and 
the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
He was president of the Canal Bank 
and Trust Company in St. Louis 
from 1931 to 1933. 

Mr. Graham, before coming to 
New Orleans, was successively as- 
sistant vice-president of Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
and the National Park Bank and 
Chase National Bank, New York 
City. He was cashier of Canal Bank 
in New Orleans from 1931 until 1933, 
when he became cashier of The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. Named 
a director in 1936, he was made senior 
vice-president in 1946. 


° 


Henry Ford II, president of the 
Ford Motor Company, has been 
added to the board of Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, along with 
James W. Parker, president and 
general manager of Detroit Edison 
Company. 


2 


William M. Campbell has been 
elected chairman of the board and 


DALE GRAHAM 





OLIVER G. LUCAS 


Prominent New Orleans bank has a new president 


Henry R. Sutphen, Jr., president, 
of The American Savings Bank, New 
York City. Mr. Campbell served as 
president for 35 years. Mr. Sutphen 
became a vice-president in 1948. 


* 


The youngest chief executive 
among the larger Cincinnati banking 
institutions is Frank J. Van Lahr, 
who at the age of 43 has become 
president of Provident Savings Bank 


and Trust Company. In succeeding 
Henry C. Otterbein, who has re- f 
signed as president but remains a ff 
director, Mr. Lahr now fills the post 
occupied by his father, Leo J. Van § 
Lahr, for many years prior to his ff 
death in 1946. 


e 


Anderson Borthwick, 50, who 
began his career at the First Na- ff 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of San 








Tue investment requirements of your bank 
are given individual attention by our Invest- 
ment Division . . . by men whose sound 
experience and background qualify them to 


render you this service. 





Securities handled for your account are 
bought and sold in the market. That means 
prompt, efficient service at the most advan- 
tageous price. 


Our Investment Division is prepared to con- 
sult with you on particular bond portfolio 





problems and to offer specific suggestions 
based on your individual needs. Your in- 
quiry is invited. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90 
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House 





A friendly 
property insurance 
company reports to 


the American people 





A company is more than a name, 
a building or a legal entity...it is people 


Behind The Home’s financial condition stand 
important human assets—the people who own 
this Company, the people who work with us and 
the people who are served by the Company. 

The Home is owned by many people. It serves 
many people—in all walks of life, in all parts of 
the country, in many other parts of the world. 
You or your neighbor, whether a policyholder 
or a stockholder, or a prospective one, are im- 
portant to The Home Insurance Company. 

Through its more than forty thousand repre- 
sentatives, The Home Insurance Company is 
today the leading insurance protector of Ameri- 
can homes and the homes of American industry. 
Its size and strength enable it to serve the 
smallest as well as the largest insurance need. 

For almost a hundred years, The Home has 
stood between property owners and the risk of 
sudden financial loss. The homes and business 
futures which have been restored are beyond 
estimate. Since the founding of the Company. 
Home policyholders have been reimbursed for 
more than a billion and a half dollars in finan- 
cial losses. 

Because The Home’s business is to protect 
property values in which so many people are 
concerned, and because the loss of such values 
would affect the economy of the country, this 
statement of The Home’s financial condition may 
be of interest to the public. 


Sincerely, 
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PRESIDENT 
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Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1949 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust vanes P 


United States Government Bonds . 
Other Bonds and Stocks 


Investment in The Home Indemnity Company 


First Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 ‘Days ‘Due . 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 
Other Admitted Assets . 


Total Admitted Assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 


Liabilities Under Contracts with War Shipping 


Administration . 
Reinsurance Reserves 


Other Liabilities . 


Capital 
Surplus . 


Total . 


Total Liabilities on Capital 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders .- 


*DECEMBER 31, 
1949 


- + + $ 35,561,204.01 
- + +  110,418,558.10 
143,358,542.85 
7,690,736.20 
3,017.83 

. 4,477,325.36 
. 14,370,413.65 
° 374,237.35 
1,891,094.14 


- + » $318,145,129.49 


$146,128,831.00 
30,890,845.00 
13,900,000.00 


1,608,917.08 
1,191,579.00 
3,057,570.33 


- - $196,777,742.41 
. « .$ 20,000,000.00 
- + + 101,367,387.08 

. 121,367,387.08 





._ $318,145,129.49 


* NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,376,605.79 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 in 
the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada have been adjusted to the 


basis of the free rate of exchange. Based on December 31, 


1949 market quota- 


tions for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be increased 


to $319,766,705.54 and the policyholders’ 


Directors 
Lewis L. Crarke 
Banker 
Cuar.es G. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer 
Company 
Witt L. DeBost 
Chairman, 
Union Dime 
Savings Bank 
Epwin A. Bayes 
Lawyer 
Geonce McANENY 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust 
Committee, 
Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company 
Guy Cary 
Lawyer 
Harotp V. SmitH 
President 
Harvey D. Gipson 
President, 
Manufacturers 
Trust Company 
Freperick B. ADAMS 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Rosert W. DowLinc 
President, 

City Investing Co. 
Grorce Gunp 
President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 
Harotp H. Hetm 
President, 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Cuarues A. LoucHin 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 

Ivan Escott 
Vice President 
C. Stevenson NEWHALL 

Chairman of Board, 
Pennsylvania Co. 
of Philadelphia 

Percy C. Maperra, Jr. 
President, 
Land Title Bank 
& Trust Co. 
Ear G. Harrison 
Lawyer 


Cxuampion McDoweE .t Davis 


President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


surplus to $122,988,963.13. 





Warren S. Jounson 
President, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Rocer W. Basson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
Rosert B. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer 
Company 
Henry C. Bruni 
President, 
Empire Trust 
Company 
Hanrsin K. Park 
President & 
Director, 

First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ga. 
Boykin C. Wricut 
Lawyer 
Leroy A. LincoLn 
President, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
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Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


* AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE ~°* 


PROPERTY INSURANCE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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ANDERSON BORTHWICK 


Presidency in 35 years 


Diego 35 years ago, has been elected 
president of this California institu- 
tion. He succeeds F. J. Belcher, 
Jr., who continues as chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Belcher had been president 
since 1919 with the exception of three 
years when George H. Schmidt as- 
sumed the office. At the death of 
Mr. Schmidt, Belcher resumed his 
duties as the bank’s top executive 
officer. He is a past president of the 


California Bankers Association. 

Mr. Borthwick has been executive 
vice-president since 1947. He was 
recently appointed to the executive 
council of the A. B. A. national bank 
division, and is a member of the 
executive council of the California 
Bankers Association. 


a 


New top executives of the Port 
City State Bank, Houston, Texas, 
are Alvin S. Moody, chairman of 
the board; John H. Crooker, Jr., 
president; and W. C. Hicks, ele- 
vated from vice-president to execu- 
tive vice-president. 


° 


Well-deserved recognition has 
come to one of the Northwest’s most 
experienced and widely known bank- 
ers, Albert E. Reid, who has been 
made president of the Old National 
Bank in Spokane. He succeeds A. W. 
Witherspoon, now chairman of the 
board. 

W. Earle Tollenaar has been 
moved up from vice-president to fill 
Mr. Reid’s former post of executive 
vice-president, and Frank M. Graff 
is now a vice-president. 

Mr. Reid has been in banking since 
1902. From 1913-1915 he was com- 
missioner of banking in Idaho. He 


ALBERT E. REID 
Heads Old National in Spokane 


joined the Old National in 1929 asa 
vice-president and became executive 
vice-president in 1933. He is a past 
president of the Washington Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Tollenaar, with the bank since 
1908, has been in charge of the loan 
department for many years. 


7 


Charles F. Shewmake, for. 
merly president of the Florida Bank 
and Trust Company, West Palm 








.ALL THE USUAL FOREIGN DEPARTMENT SERVICES ... 
Plus DIRECT CONTACT! 


In handling foreign transactions, Corn Exchange of 
Philadelphia does not work through intermediaries. 
Instead, we maintain direct contact with carefully 
selected correspondent banks in all parts of the world. 
The result is a speeding up of transactions. Personal, 
efficient handling of these matters by skilled Officers 
further assures you of fast, helpful service. 

Letters of credit, acceptances, remittances, 
travelers’ cheques—every service of a correspondent 
bank is available at Corn Exchange. Write, call or wire 
for full details of any or all facilities. 
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Beach, has been named. president of 
the Florida National Bank and Trust 
Company at Miami, succeeding 
Leonard A. Usina. 

Mr. Shewmake joined the newly 
organized Florida National in Miami 
in 1931, as assistant cashier. He 
later became president of the Florida 
National at Ocala, and in 1945 be- 
came head of the West Palm Beach 
institution. His successor there as 
president is J. L. McKinney, for- 
merly vice-president. 

Mr. Usina resigned his Florida Na- 
tional post to 
become presi- 
dent of the new 
Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of 
Miami Shores 
which he has 
organized with 
a total capital 
account of 
$275,000. He 
has been 
joined by two 
of his asso- 
ciates: R. C. (Sammy) Brown, 
vice-president and cashier, who was 
formerly senior vice-president at the 
Florida National; Miss Agnes B. 
Barber, vice-president who held a 
similar post with the Miami insti- 
tution. 








L. A. USINA 


o 


Previously the executive  vice- 
president, Victor H. Northcutt, has 
been advanced to the presidency of 
The First National Bank of Tampa 
(Florida). He succeeds E. P. Talia- 
ferro, president since 1934, and now 
chairman of the _ board. a * 
Binnicker, former chairman, has 
resigned. Vice-President R. Ambler 
Liggett has been named vice-chair- 
man of the board. 

In other changes, R. B. Mac- 
Carthy has been made assistant 
cashier and T. L. Barnes auditor. 

Formerly a national bank ex- 


New president in Tampa 


VICTOR H. NORTHCUTT 
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Bags, 

Barrels, 

Boxes, 

Buckets or Bulk 


For St. Lovis Terminal 
Field Warehouse Loans 


You can’t afford to pass up opportunities to be of real 
service to your customers—especially when they need 
sound financial advice. 


Progressive bankers today are advising their customers 
to use St. Louis Terminal Field Warehousing Service 


when inventories are high in relation to liquid assets. 
This method of lending money enables bankers to 

i) Create New Loans secured by bonded warehouse receipts 

B Convert open-line credit customers to a secured loan 


3) Increase the amount of the customer’s loan safely 


C. 


$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 


826 Clark 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Construction Bidg. 


° 
M mene” 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
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Products are 
Good Security 









For FREE BOOKLET wire or write 
our nearest office today. 








INVENTORIES COLLATERALIZED FOR COM- 
MERCIAL LOANS—ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY FIELD WAREHOUSING 









WAREHOUSE CO. 


Quarter of a Century of Warehousing Service 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Carew Tower 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Waldheim Bidg. 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Sterick Bldg. 


















Saves Timo! 
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REDUCES WORK OF POST'NG 





A simple shift of a lever switches the machingSwift, 
from ledger to statement or balance tra ssferflignm 
And here’s another feature! Burroughs’ duaffown o 


Simplicity and ease of operation reduce time spen 


How much time will it save in your bank? 


We can’t tell you exactly, but we do know 
this—bankers who have seen the new 
Burroughs . . . bankers who have already 
put it to work will tell you that it is the 
fastest, simplest, most efficient bank posting 
machine ever developed! 


And the girls who operate it are equally 





platen construction allows check lists to be mad{very 
during the posting run! List totals can be posted§lignin. 
without rehandling any figure. limina 


rrr es 


enthusiastic! New feather-touch motor ba 
and easier key depression, new speed iljyou 
form handling, new simplified single 
function motor bars, full visibility of aljexar 
previous postings, elimination of spacill 
strokes and a dozen other new improve 
ments make their work easier . . . mom 
accurate . . . save posting time. 












wb, 


Burroughs Clearing House 






ques Tmo,| ques 


‘NG SIMPLIFIES FORM HANDLING! SPEEDS ENTIRE POSTING OPERATION! 
chingSwift, one-hand form insertion, positive visual Burroughs’ 33% easier key depression, 75% 
nsferfglignment increase the operators’ speed . . . cut lighter-touch motor bars add up to less operator 
duafgown on the time necessary for each posting job. fatigue and fewer fatigue-caused errors. This ease 
madgkvery figure is visible at all times during the of operation allows the operator to work faster, 
ostedgligning operation. “High posting” is virtually with less effort, with fewer time-consuming errors. 


Bliminated. 


penton Bank Posting! 


tor bajLet your Burroughs representative show 
peed i@jyou all the advantages this great, new 
single@Burroughs has to offer! When you have 
y of aljexamined it feature by feature, you’ll agree 
spacinggthat here is a machine that sets new stand- 
mprovegards for speed and simplicity . . . a machine 

. moMgwhose every feature meets today’s banking 

hee\s. Call Burroughs today! 
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aminer, Mr. Northcutt joined the 
First National as a vice-president. 
In 1944 he was named by the local 
Civitan Club as outstanding Tampa 
citizen of the year, and in the same 
year he was president of the Florida 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Taliaferro is the son of the 
founder and former president of the 
bank, T. C. Taliaferro. 


Sl 


Frederick W. Swan, president 
since 1925 of the Chemung Canal 
Trust Company, Elmira, New York, 
has been elected chairman of the 


board but will continue to direct the 
policy and management of the bank. 
His successor as president, Clarence 
M. Brobst, has been executive vice- 
president for two years. He has a 
background of 27 years of financial 
experience, including five years with 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City, and he came to the Elmira in- 
stitution from the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, where he was a 
vice-president. 

Mr. Swan, who is president of the 
Mechanics Savings Bank in Elmira, 
is a prominent business leader. 

J. E. Webb, vice-president and 











Cristalglo identification sign and Easter window display of Home Savings Bank, Boston. 
Window display created by Parker O. Bullard, Assistant Treasurer. 


It’s a plain statement of fact that the high quality of Cristal- 


glo edge-illuminated glass signs has made them the first 


choice of many good banks throughout the country. 


Whether you want signs for identification, directional or 


other advertising purposes, remember that glass is less 


likely to scratch, will not warp or change color, and will re- 


tain its brilliancy indefinitely. And the crystalline beauty of 


Cristalglo signs truly reflects the warmth and dignity of a 


good bank. 


Write for our booklet 


‘ “Light the Way to Efficient Operations” 


THE BANKETTE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


127 Federal Street 





Boston 








Cc. M. BROBST 


A change at Elmira 


ee 


trust officer at Chemung Canal} 
Trust, will now devote full attention } 
to the vice-presidency. Paul W./ 
Morse, assistant vice-president and 


secretary, is now also trust officer asa ff 


result of his promotion from assistant 
trust officer. 
7 


t 


Harlan A. Sears has become | 
president of 
Third National 
Bank and Trust 
Company, 
Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 
the commu- 
nity’s largest 
commercial 
bank. Formerly 
vice-president 
and cashier, 
Mr. Sears in 
his new capacity succeeds the late 
George J. Clark, who died in De- 





H. A. SEARS 





H. F. COLTON 


R. B. NEFF 


cember. The position of cashier is 
now held by Henry F. Colton, who 
continues also as vice-president. 
Another vice-president, Russell B. 
Neff, has been made a director. 
Sd 


In the commercial banking depart- J 


ment of Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, the following second  vice- 
presidents have been elected vice- 
presidents: Berford Brittain, Jr., 
Louis H. Hammerstrom, John P. 


Hoffman and Joseph R. Knight. j 


Named second vice-presidents are 
George F. Kernan and William G. 


Burroughs Clearing Heusé 
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Lumberman’s Bank, Muskegon, 
nity leader, Adam Pyle, Jr. He suc- 
m ceeds the late John G. Emery, Jr., 
g who was one of the oldest bank 


























Qlson. Merle G. Glanville has 
been promoted to. vice-president in Press breaks 


the bond department, while newly 


and J. Leslie. P. H. Cordes is now 





down = but $2.88 


amed second vice-presidents in the ene 
Fast department are W. M. Funck keeps editions r olling 


assistant comptroller in the operat- 
ing department and H. J. Rohlf is 
second vice-president. 





o 


New president of the National 


= Michigan, is a director and commu- 


H officers in the state. Harold Thurs- 
© ton has been elected a vice-president. 


° J 
P al 
In the bond department of Mer- { 
§ cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 


g Company, St. Louis, Newell S. 





Knight, manager, has been elected a 





assistant manager, and William W. ie . 
Hibberd, statistician, have been Press broke down at 5 P.M., at e 


L. A. Neal has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Springfield, Vermont, succeeding 
Merton H. White. F. Y. Cowen is 
now cashier and H. E. Peck assist- 
ant cashier. 
+ 


Weldon U. Howell is the new 
president and Briggs Todd has been 
promoted to vice-president and cash- 
ier of Greenville Avenue State Bank, 
Dallas, Texas. Mr. Howell was pre- 
viously executive vice-president and 
Mr. Todd, cashier. 









high ranking officers of The Pennsyl- is fastest and most convenient. 
vania Company for Banking and 





Named by Pennsylvania Company 
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Experienced Air Express 




















f f P y V/ | Z i 
vice-president. Thomas L. Ray, ig r ll Vy); : 


Air Express is the best air shipping buy All Scheduled Airline flights carry Air 

















nd of evening edition’s run. But this publisher 


named assistant vice-presidents. got replacement parts in a hurry the same way he gets electros, mats, news photos 
—by Air Express. An 18-lb. carton traveled 500 miles, was delivered by 11 P.M. 
* Shipping charge $2.88. Morning edition published as usual. 
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o to keep any business rolling, since low Express. So shipments keep moving. All 
se ' . rates include door-to-door service. An- business profits from its regular use. 
Organization changes affecting four swers your problems because Air Express Improves customer service; manpower 


or equipment never stands idle. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

enenene % BAT 1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 


has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 








/; ES Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 








GETS THERE FIKST 








A service of 





APRS Railway Express Agency and the 



















SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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Trusts, Philadelphia, became effec- 
tive February 1. 

William L. Day, vice-president, 
has been named executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Company. William F. 
Kriebel, who has been serving as 
vice-president and treasurer in the 
banking department, is now senior 
vice-president of the bank operations 
department. William F. Kelly, 
vice-president in the time sales divi- 
sion, has become senior vice-presi- 
dent of the loans and credits depart- 
ment. William M. David, vice- 


president in the trust department, W. M. DAVID 





W. F. KRIEBEL 
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For banking service 

with the Pacific Coast— 
on the Pacific Coast— 
or, 7 the three 

Pacific Coast states 





CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco 
(Head Office) 


OREGON 
Portland 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle and Tacoma 


q 


| Active or reserve funds deposited with this 

| Bank are immediately available for your use 
through any of our offices at four principal 
Pacific Coast ports. 


Whether your business is Coastwide or local, or 
both—this Bank offers a particularly effective 
organization. 


As a customer of any one of our tri-state offices, 
you receive the closely integrated information 
and service facilities of all our offices. 
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THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated in 1864 














W. F. KELLY chas 


Now senior vice-presidents the 


has been named senior vice-president | 
the 
of that department. 





4 . . to € 
Anthony G. Felix, senior vice- oper 
president in the banking department, |); act; 


has reached the retirement age and {} Con 
has relinquished that office. He has 


: f 
been elected president of the Bankers te 
Securities Corporation of Philadel- |} 95 , 


phia, an investment and manage- § jp) 
ment company. 








P = mes 
Culminating 54 years of banking, T 
Frank F. Brooks has been elected |) hav 
honorary chair- Nat 


man of the Gre 
SPpoard at den 
Peoples First vice 
National Bank I 
& Trust Com- 
pany, Pitts- 
burgh. His suc- 
cessor as board 
chairman is 
Clyde C. 
Taylor, who 
has served as | 
vice-chairman 
since 1947. Both men were long asso- ff 
ciated with the First National Bank 
at Pittsburgh, which merged with the 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company 
in 1946 to form the present institu- 
tion. Mr. Brooks served as president tio 
of the First National for nearly 18 |§ be 
years, and Mr. Taylor was senior 
vice-president for 13 years. be 


Cc. C. TAYLOR 
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Henry A. J. Ralph is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the New York home 
office of Bank of America (Interna- 
tional), at 40 Wall Street. The new ¥ 
concern, a wholly owned subsidiary § 
of Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
has been organized to promote and 
facilitate foreign trade. 


¢ 


At the Plainfield (New Jersey) 
Savings Bank, President Raymond 
M. Smith has been advanced to 
chairman;of the board, and the new ; 
president is Austin W. Hutchin- 9 ° 
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soi, formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. Mr. Hutchinson 
continues as treasurer. 

Sd 


Two important changes for Pan 
American Trust Company, New 
York City, involve 
a new name and a 
new president. 
Harvey L. 
Schwamm,, for- 
merly head of the 
National Bronx 
Bank, has. pur- 
chased control of 
Pan American, 
and has assumed 
the presidency. 
His predecessor, 
John B. Glenn, is now chairman of 
the board. A first step in a program 
to expand the scope of the bank’s 
operations has been to change the 
institution’s name to American Trust 
Company. The bank has been active 
in foreign trade and this phase will be 
expanded, but in addition a number 
of new departments have been es- 
tablished for the cultivation of do- 
mestic business. 





H. L. SCHWAMM 
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Two new top-bracket positions 
have been created at the Mercantile 
National Bank at Dallas. S. Marcus 
Greer is now executive vice-presi- 
dent and Herbert M. Prior is senior 
vice-president. 

Known intimately by hundreds of 
bankers in the 
Southwest, Mr. 
Greer came with 
the Mercantile 
Bank as a vice- 
president from 
Houston, Texas, 
in October, 
1943. In Hous- 
ton he was 
vice-president 
and director of 
the City Na- 
tional Bank. He is at present a mem- 
ber of the Reserve City Bankers As- 
sociation. All told, Mr. Greer has 
been in the banking business for 
morethan 
thirty years. 
Early in his 
career he was a 
national bank 
examiner. 

The new 
senior vice- 
president, Mr. 
Prior, came 
from the Chem- 
ical Bank & 
Trust Com- 
any, New York City, as a vice- 
‘resident in January, 1949. He has 
‘road banking experience, having 
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FOR LARGE MAILERS... 
high-speed, electric models with 
automatic stamping and sealing. 


A Postage Meter 
for the small mailer...! 


PB’s new DM desk model postage meter 
permits even the smallest bank or branch to get rid 
of old fashioned stamps and stamp-sticking . . . 

for good! All you have to do 

is dial the postage value you 
want, press down the lever! And 





that’s all! To seal the envelope, 
merely slide flap through moistener. Simple! . . . 
The DM prints postage right on the envelope— 
for any kind or class of mail, including registered. 





Prints dated postmark, too...as well as a 
small optional advertisement! 

The DM protects postage against any loss, 
damage or “‘borrowing’’. .. and accounts for every 
penny of postage automatically! 

For any bank—no matter how small—a DM 
provides the convenience and economy of metered 

mail—as well as the prestige of 
the modern meter stamp! 
Phone the nearest PB office or 
write direct to Stamford for free 
illustrated booklet! 





PITNEY- BOWES 


© Postage Meter 


— 
’” PITNEY- BOWES, Inc. 
$129 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter...largest makers 


of mailing machines . . . offices in 93 cities in the 
U. S. and Canada. 
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been associated with the Continental 
Bank & Trust Company of New York 
for many years before its consolida- 
tion with the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company. 

Other promotions include V. R. 
Waller, vice-president; J. J. Collins 
and H. A. Flusche, assistant vice- 
presidents; R. L. Dauterman, H. 
Glenn Hays and H. Lund, assist- 
ant cashiers. 

. 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, announces the 
promotion of Henry A. Patten, 
Edward B. Mackenzie and E. 





E. B. MACKENZIE 


New senior vice-presidents at the Corn Exchange, New York City 


{ 
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H. A. PATTEN 


E. H. LOW 
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Herrick Low to senior vice-presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Patten, who has been with 
Corn Exchange for 51 years joined 
the bank when the Astor Place Bank, 
with which he was associated, be- 
came the first branch of Corn Ex- 
change. 

Mr. Mackenzie joined the bank in | 
1924. Previously he was associated 
with Asia Banking Corporation and 
Park Union Foreign Banking Corpo- 
ration, and prior to that he was 
active in Canadian banking. 

Mr. Low has been with the bank 
since 1929 when he joined as a vice- 
president. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with The First National Bank 
of New York. 

Corn Exchange Bank also an- 
nounces the promotion of G. W. 
Bunce, C. Bernard Lindstrom, Y. 
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Salzer to assistant vice-presidents. 
. 


Promotions at the Atlas National 
Bank in Cincinnati are as follows: 


and trust officer to executive vice- 


cashier to vice-president; C. H.f 
Liebing and F. E. Ostendorf, from 


assistant cashiers to vice-presidents; 




















Kildea, J. A. Murphy and R. L.f 


Robert J. Ott, from vice-president 


president; Edwin F. Tueting from | 
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G. E. Gebhart, assistant trust 
officer to trust officer; and T. U.@ W 
Usher to assistant cashier. 
Johr 
° ® the « 
At the First National Bank injjin tf 
Houston, Texas, Theo Ahrenbeck, §“at« 
Jr. and W. D. Black, Jr., formerly - 
= zens 
T. AHRENBECK, Jr. W. D. BLACK, Jr. whic 
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m assis 
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assis.ant vice-presidents, have been 
elecied vice-presidents. 

Mr. Ahrenbeck has been with the 
bank since 1923, except for war 
service, and is in the loan and dis- 
count department. Mr. Black has 
been with the correspondent divi- 
sion since 1947, coming from the 
State Banking Department. 

Other changes involve J. K. Dea- 
son, J. Leland Everitt, A. E. 
Joekel and M. B. Patterson, who 
Hwere promoted to assistant vice- 
i presidents. 
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§ Important changes announced by 

The Anglo California National Bank 
resi. Hof San Francisco include J. Philip 

"Nathan, promoted from cashier to 
vith [vice-president and controller; Wil- 
ined 
ank, 


ated 
and 
rpo- 
was 





J. P. NATHAN 


yank W. A. HENDERSON 
7ice- 
1Sso- 


wee liam A. Henderson, advanced from 


assistant vice-president to cashier; 
William H. Johnson, appointed 
W. vice-president; and Mervyn R. 
Y. Thompson, named assistant vice- 
president, contract department. 

As vice-president and controller, 
Mr. Nathan will 
have broad ad- 
ministrative 














onal 

ows: duties, including 
dent charge of all op- 
vies erations, person- 
gill nel and account- 
H. ing. Mr. Hend- 
rom AC erson in recent 
nts: a years has super- 
cw Ei vised operations 
U. 4] W. H. JOHNSON of the Anglo 
system. Mr. 
| Johnson, for the past three years on 
the executive staff of a trust company 
< ingjin Honolulu, Hawaii, is now asso- 
eck, §ciated with Anglo’s public relations 

erly department. 


Anglo Bank has acquired the Citi- 

zens Bank in Sacramento, California, 

Jr. [which will be operated as its Oak 

ay § Park office. W. E. Kiekenapp, 

|cashier and secretary of the former 

Citizens Bank, has been appointed 

|/s assistant vice-president and manager 
of the new Anglo office. 
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At the Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Houston, Texas, Marcus 
Thomas has been named vice-presi- 
Cnt and cashier, Hugh Sullivan 


louse § ¥! arch, 1950 
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Model 100 Brandt Automatic Cashier 
—Pays any amount from Ic to 99c by 
pon a single key. Coins de- 
ivered to teller to pass to customers. 





Model 200 Brandt Automatic Cashier 
—Pays any amount in coins from Ic to 
99c by pressing one key. Coins de- 
livered directly to customers by means 
of a delivery chute and cup. 


WAVANG@ aI IN | obs 


Brandt Sorter and Counter—Sorts and 
counts coins by denomination several 
times as fast as by hand. 


Brandt Machines are designed 
to speedily and accurately solve 
every phase of coin handling. 
Mental calculations and errors 
The 


dependability of Brandt Machines 


are entirely eliminated! 


has meant better service at lower 
cost since way back in 1890. Write 
today...learn how you can benefit 


with these time-tested coin handling motor driven Coin 


Bank Special, 
Counter and Packager—counts coins 
into bags or in set amounts for pack- 


i 1 
machines ! aging. This equipment also supplied 
hand operated. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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elected vice-president, and George 
B. Clifford promoted to assistant 
vice-president and trust officer. 


o 


James D. Dillon and David H. 
Crockett, assistant vice-presidents 
in the correspondent banks depart- 
ment, First American National Bank 
of Nashville, Tennessee, have been 
made vice-presidents. John W. 
Coles has been named assistant vice- 
president and J. A. Beadles assist- 
ant auditor. The bank’s name was _ the word ‘“‘First’’ having been added 
recently changed from “‘The Ameri- to emphasize the fact that the insti- 
can National Bank of Nashville,” tution is the oldest American Na- 





D. H. CROCKETT J. D. DILLON 
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Do you know there are 
20 Boat-towing Concerns in Philadelphia? 
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| Because with 76,500 checking accounts and 19 
local offices, there isn’t much we don’t know about 
business here. In fact, we serve more people 

more ways than any other Philadelphia bank. 


RR 





Sn Tae 


Perhaps we 
can serve you? THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
19 Offices COMPANY 





for Banking and Trusts 
PHILADELPHIA Founded 1812 


) Member Federal Reserve System . Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















tional Bank in existence, its charter 
dating back to 1883. 


o 


‘George C. Textor was elected 
executive vice-president of ‘The 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company 
of New York. 
Mr. Textor’s en- 
tire career has 
been with 
Marine Midland 
or its anteced- 
ent banks, start- 
ing as a page 
boy in 1916. In 
recent years, as 
a vice-president 
and senior loan- 
ing and investment officer, he has 
been closely identified in the bank’: 
relationships with the investment 
banking field. 

Other promotions involve the fol-f 
lowing: A. W. Ames, vice-president; 
H. W. Rasmussen, F. L. Byrne, J.) 
M. Kelly and J. P. Maney, assist-} 
ant vice-presidents; F. Werner and 
R. W. Dougal, assistant treasurers 








G. C. TEXTOR 
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E. C. ‘‘Ernie’’ Harris has been 
appointed first vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chi- 
cago, to fill the 
vacancy caused 
by the resigna- 
tion of Charles 
B. Dunn. Mr. 
Harris has been 
vice-president 
of the bank and 
its Detroit} 
branch sincef 
E. C. HARRIS 1943. He hasf 

been active inf 
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Detroit banking since 1922, and bei Carc 


fore joining the Chicago Federal Re} 
serve was president of the Union} 
Guardian Trust Company. b 

Promotion has also come to H. J.J 
Chalfont, manager of the Reservel 
branch in Detroit since 1943. He has} 
been appointed vice-president of the| 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and 
vice-president and manager of the 
Detroit branch. 


o 


George A. D. Kerr has beer 
elected a vice-president of the United) 


States National Bank, Portland, Ore} 


gon. He joined the staff in 1933 and 


‘ 


dent in 1947, 


was named an assistant =~ : 


+ 


At*the Fletcher Trust Company} 
Indianapolis, Sylvester G. Kasberg 
has been elected a vice-president after 
serving as cashier since 1925. E. G. 


Burroughs Clearing House : 
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‘ Freihage, formerly assistant cashier, 
irter A ¢ 

is now cashier. Roy T. Dilley, 
auditor, has been advanced to the 
newly created post of comptroller, 
ctedf and his successor as auditor is Reed 
Thel Thompson. J. A. Freihage is a 


new assistant cashier. 





® 


Earle H. LeMasters, vice-presi- 
dent since 1945 and a director of 
Pacific National 
Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, has been 
elected to the new 
post of executive 
vice-president. He 
joined the bank in 
1937 as vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. 
S From 1935 to 1937 
he was director of 
finance and re-_ &£.H. LeMASTERS 
search for the 
Farm Credit Administration in Wash- 
ington, and served as assistant dep- 
uty governor of the F. C. A. during 
1934. From 1926 to 1933 he was 
Federal Land Bank examiner. 








Assistant Vice-President Robert 
M. Finley has been elevated to vice- 
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> has} president by the First-Citizens Bank 
ye it} and Trust Company, Raleigh, North 
d bef} Carolina. H. McKay Pleasants, 
1 Re cashier since 1947, has been promoted 
Jnion§ to assistant vice-president; J. W. 
" Nordan from assistant cashier to 
H. Jy cashier; and G. W. Patterson to 
servel§ assistant cashier. 
le has ‘ 
of thel 
oand™ Arthur W. Lynn has been moved 
f the™ up to vice-president by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland (Oregon), 
and John N. Adams advanced to 
| trust officer. 
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WINDOW 
TRAFFIC 


INTERIOR COUNTER 
Commerce Trust Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


with 


H-H-M BANK COUNTERS 


functionally designed for tellers 


You'll like the faster window service that H-H-M Counters will help 
tellers give to depositors. Functional requirements for paying and. 
receiving, and for general use including Drive-In Service, were trans- 
lated into standard designs by H-H-M craftsmen. From many standard 
units you can select those that fit your volume, activity, records and 
counter plan. You can arrange them to place each teller’s cash, records 
and machines at his finger tips. H-H-M Bank Counter units are made 
of Furniture Stock steel. Sturdy and noiseless drawer suspensions assure 
smooth, trouble-free operation. You'll be 
pleased at the economy with which you can 
arrange these standard, functionally designed 
units to fit your bank. 


Ask for our specifications on Standard Bank 
Under Counter Equipment. You'll also find 
our “Guide For Planning Bank Vaults,” and 
data on Drive-In Windows and tamper-proof 
Night Depositories, helpful. Write today. 


REPRESENTED Maar. WORLD WIDE 
“J ~ 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders of the world’s finest . . . Rotary Record Files © Insulated Record Files © Steel 
Transfer Files © Safes © Money Chests ©® Vault Doors @ Bank Vault Equipment 
Drive-In Windows ©@ Night Depositories © Stainless Steel Hospital and Building Equipment 






DRIVE-IN WINDOW 
American State Bank 
Lubbock, Texas 
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NEW HORIZONS 


In the first half of this lusty centu- dowed with courage, enterprise, 








ry, Industry teamed with Science, 
has reached dramatic heights. 

What now lies ahead? 

To all with eyes that really 
see, challenging new horizons 
beckon. American business and 
American science are as ever en- 


ability... and they are still 
backed by the vast resources and 
sound policies of the great Amer- 
ican Banking System. Such a 
combination can hardly fail to 
make the second half of the cen- 
tury better than the first. 


sil 





SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 





THE WA LINES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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| Bank Credit Volume 
In 1949 Canadian individuals, busi- 
ness firms, institutions and govern- 
ments used bank credit totaling over 
§ $2,400,000,000. This is about 14 per 
' [cent more than in 1948, and the fifth 
» [successive yearly gain, according to 
fan analysis made by the Bank of 
| Canada. 
a The heaviest borrowers were mer- 
i §} chandisers, both wholesalers and re- 
tailers, with a total of $480,700,000, 
: or about 10 per cent more than in 1948. 
Manufacturing organizations other 
} than manufacturers of forest products, 
s were the next heaviest borrowers, 
| using $428,400,000. This group showed 
an increase of one per cent, the 
smallest in five years. The financial 
group came third, including brokers, 
and institutions such as loan and trust 
companies, and individuals. Total 
agricultural loans were the highest in 
many years totaling $374,500,000 for 
) the fourth highest group. Municipal 
| and provincial government borrowing 
| also expanded, due probably to the 
/ increased financing of public works 
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i 
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| by the banks pending permanent 
) financing. 

« 7 Sf 
| Obtaining New Personnel 


With an eye to obtaining young 
} bank personnel, the Bank of Montreal 





Leaving school this year? 





Thought about a 
=" future in BANKING? 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 

















Above all, it’s a carcer—not 
just a job at so much a week. 
The day you enter the B of M 
asa junior, you start up the 


away with the duller time- 
consuming work and you'll 
learn the more important 


things sooner 





ladder. It takes time to be- You'll get steady increases, 
come a Manager, longer to a first-class pension and a 
become a President, but your — secure job. You'll have stand- 
chance is as good as the next’ ing in your community too. 
fellow's and promotion de- Why not drop in and talk 
pends on merit alone. There things over. You'll 

are lots of interesting, well- 


find me in the man- W BANK 
ager’s office of “My 


Bank.” oe 
Bank or MonrTrREAL 


Canada's First Bank 


Addressed to students 


paid jobs too on the way. 
Nowadays machines are doing 











's using school publications throughout 
Canada this year to advertise oppor- 
lunilies for young people in the Bank 
of Montreal. The advertisement is 


EER AEE ROE RE NI ED 


A addressed to students leaving school 
os at the end of the school year. 


* \bove all, it’s a career,” the adver- 


| House March, 1950 








O’Connor Drive Branch, Bank of Montreal, Toronto 


New ideas featured in Canadian branches 


tisement reads, “not just a job at so 
much a week. The day you enter the 
B of M as a junior, you start up the 
ladder. It*takes time to become a 
Manager, longer to become a Presi- 
dent, but your chance is as good as the 
next fellow’s and promotion depends 
You'll get steady in- 
creases, a first class pension and a 
secure job.’ The students are urged 
to stop at the bank and talk things 
over with the manager. 


on merit alone. 
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New Branch Features 


New ideas in bank architecture and 
furnishing are coming to light in 
Canada, as banks rebuild or erect new 
offices. 

A new feature in exterior design was 
used in the Mount Dennis, Ontario, 
branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia. 


The street sides of this corner building 
are largely glass, to give a full view of 
the banking room. 

There is a patterned linoleum floor 
in the lobby, mahogany counters with 
a black linoleum top and a recessed 
base. Tellers’ wickets are equipped 
with glass and metal bars for public 
transactions and to separate’ the 
wickets. The ceiling is finished in 
acoustic tile and lighting is in recessed 
fluorescent panels. 

Full length windows also predomi- 
nale at the bank’s new Prince Albert 
branch in Saskatchewan. This branch, 
also uses mahogany counters. though 
teller wickets here are of stainless steel 
and fluted glass, with etched plexiglass 
teller signs. ' 

A new branch of Bank of Montreal 
at Toronto also presents some new 
interior features. The use of fluted 
glass gives a certain amount of privacy 
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to the manager’s office which faces the 
street and to the check writing desks 
opposite. The interior of the branch 
is enhanced with six silk-screen paint- 
ings by prominent Canadian artists. 
Counters slope inward slightly and 
teller wickets of fluted glass and 
bronze slope away from the customer. 


° ¢ 


Bank Print Snop 


Printing of bank stationery is a big 
item for banks with many branches. 
As a result, a number of Canadian 
banks have found it more economical 
to establish their own print shops 


than to have the work done outside. 

Such a print shop is operated by 
Royal Bank of Canada at its head 
office at Montreal. The print shop 
does the job of printing all the bank’s 
circulars and stationery, binds or 
rebinds books, makes up note pads, 
photostats checks, and even prints the 
bank’s monthly letter. 

The department was started in 1912 
with a staff of one man and a duplicat- 
ing machine. Today there are over 
30 members on the staff, some of whom 
have been with the department for 
more than 20 years. From ‘the one 
duplicating machine the equipment 
has grown to include a composing 
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in Devon 


The Royal Bank has had branches in 
Canada’s oil fields since the earliest days. 


et 


CANADA’S OIL FIELDS 


The Royal Bank of Canada can answer your 
custemers’ 


questions about Western Canada’s 


fabulous oil development whether they 

_ seek sound advice on establishing connections 
“in, Canada or other information relating 

® the oil business. 


Our branch in Turner Valley was opened in 
1928 — in Leduc, we opened just one day 
after the first producing well was completed— 


and Redwater, our branches 


opened last spring. So closely identified 


has this bank become with Canada’s oil 


development that it has become known as 
“Canada’s oil bank.” 


We do not provide information on oil securities 


Please address your enquiries to— 
E. B. Durham, Supervisor, 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Calgary, Alberta 


CANADA’S “‘’OIL’’ BANK 


See the Royal about Canada’s oil 


THE 
ROYAL 





57 Branches in Alberta, the “oil” province. Over 
730 branches in Canada, the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America. New York, London, and 


Paris. Head Office, Montreal. 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,334,000,000 


BANK 


OF CANADA 











room, six printing presses, machines 
for perforating, stitching, folding, cut- 
ting and punching, a photostat ma- 
chine, book binding shop and equip- 
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Royal Bank’s print shop 


ment for cutting address stencils and 
addressing envelopes. 
+ - 
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Personnel Changes 


G. W. Bellevue has been appointed f 
supervisor of branches for Manitoba 
by the Royal Bank of Canada. He 






G. W. BELLEVUE M. A. O’HARA 


an 


succeeds M. A. 
O’Hara, who is 
retiring on pen- 
sion. Mr. Belle- 
vue joined the 
Royal Bank 37 
years ago at 
Lockeport, Nova 
Scotia, and has 
seen service in 
eastern and mid- 
western Canada. 
He has been 
manager of the 
main branch of the Royal Bank at 
Winnipeg for the past three years. 

T. C. Marshall has been appointed 
manager of the Royal Bank at Winnl- Ff: 
peg, moving there from Halifax where 
he has since 1946 been inspector of 
Nova Scotia branches of the bank. 

Mr. O’Hara joined the Royal Bank 
44 years ago, became manager of the | 
bank at Winnipeg in 1944 and has} 









































T. C. MARSHALL 



































been Manitoba supervisor since 1946. 
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A Plan for Aiding Small Busi- 
ness... A bank president states his 
views on the proposed idea to aid 
small business through an FHA Title I 
type loan plan. Highlighting the plan 
is the proposed establishment of a 
joan insurance program patterned after 
the Federal Housing Administration 
method of insuring Title I loans. 
author discusses the importance of, 
and the problems facing, small busi- 
ness. He stresses the desirability of 
acquiring the needed financing through 
private banking, without creating a 
new government agency and without 
cost to the taxpayer. The plan has 
been presented to the small business 
advisory committee of the Department 





and ff of Commerce. 

How to Build Good Will with 
your Annual Report... A 12-page 
study of annual reports prepared for 

ated business but of equal interest to banks, 


reveals how management can _ use 
annual reports to capture the interest 
of the general public, employees and 
stockholders. The trend now, the 
booklet states, is for reports to give a 
more complete story of financial stand- 


toba 
He 





oa Ideas for annual reports 


& 


ik al Bing, management policies, and prod- 


3. pucts and services. The booklet dis- 
inted cusses how to achieve wider readership, 
finn Ha better understanding of ~ internal 
where policies, and improved management- 
or of labo: relations through the annual 
bank. report. The personal touch, the use 
~— Hof j.ctures, diagrams, sketches and 


stap.is, a review of employee benefits, 
and « listing of the contributions to 
the: ommunity, are listed as important 


1 has | 
1946. 


House BMar:, 1950 
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factors in creating the good will 
desired by management. 


20th Century Money... A short 
discourse by a bank president on the 
necessity of sound money as a basis 
for peace. and economic stability. 
Various phases of the history of the 
first fifty years of the 20th century are 
reviewed, highlighting the changes 
that have taken place in the world’s 
money. The booklet relates how the 
gold standard of 1900, the First World 
War, the Versaille Treaty, the world 
depression, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, the collapse of the London 
Economic Conference, and the rise of 
Hitler and the Second World War, all 
affected the “‘stability of value” quality 
of gold money, a quality vitally impor- 
tant to sound money. 


Warehouse Receipts... A new 
booklet containing practical data on 
the use and value of warehouse re- 
ceipts to banks as a means of add- 
ing profitable loans to their portfolios. 
In the compilation of this booklet, 
the various classes of warehousing 
business are considered: public refrig- 
erated and public merchandise ware- 
houses for the storage of goods await- 
ing processing, or marketing and 
distribution; and fields warehouses, or 
commodity warehouses _ established 
solely for credit purposes. The book- 
let defines customs bonded warehouse 
receipts, as well as the state-bonded 
type, and cites the advantages and dis- 
advantages of negotiable and non- 
negotiable receipts. 


Report of the ECA-Commerce 
Mission . . . An ECA report on the 
possibilities of increasing Western 
Europe’s dollar earnings, with certain 
steps recommended which the govern- 
ments, industry and labor can take to 
increase exports to hard currency 
areas. The booklet is a reprint of the 
full report, minus appendices. It 
covers imports and exports, balance 
of payments, tariff duties; statements 
and materials submitted by govern- 
ments, organizations and others of the 
countries participating in the European 
Recovery Program; and analyses of 
credit facilities, custom procedures, etc. 


The Committee for Economic 
Development .. . An address by 
Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, on the past, present, 
and future of the Committee for 
Economic Development. Mr. McCabe 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











believes that three problems face the 
CED today: finding the formula for 
stability at high levels of employment, 
the part risk capital plays in the ideal 
full employment economy, and the 
roles of mass production and competi- 
tion in maintaining a high standard of 
living. He calls for greater effort in 
the area of industrial and public rela- 
tions and more positive guidance in 
government policy-making. 


How And How Long Should 
Business Records Be Kept?... 
A practical guide prepared by a 
prominent safe manufacturer on the 
retention and safekeeping of records. 
It answers two questions: How can 
business be sure which papers should 
be kept and for how long? How can 
it be sure they will be safe from fire 
and other hazards? The booklet in- 
cludes an itemized record retention 
schedule as well as a system for dis- 
posing of useless records. Determining 
the proportionate after-fire value of 
all records, measuring the hazards to 
which they are exposed, and selecting 
adequate safekeeping equipment, are 
considered the deciding factors in 
evaluating records. 


Community Relations: Get- 
ting Acquainted with the Com- 
munity ... A 43-page report based 
on the community relations programs 
of 85 companies. The study tries to 
show the underlying philosophy of 
community relations, the objectives of 
community relation’s programs, and 
the organization within a company to 
formulate and carry out such a pro- 
gram. Specific case histories are cited 
illustrating the use of social and sports 
activities, plant visits, open houses, 
tours, and community organizations 
in promoting the desired relationship. 
The report was prepared for Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance group policy 
holder companies, with a_ limited 
supply available to other executives. 
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More Protection— Burroughs Micro- 
filming gives you more protection, 
more ways. The photographic accu- 
racy of Burroughs Microfilming pro- 
tects you from recording or copying 
errors. And, because microfilm rec- 
ords are tamper-proof, they elimi- 
nate the possibility of alteration, 
extraction or misfiling of papers. 
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More Space—You can have back 
99% of your present file space. Yes, 
Burroughs Microfilming can com- 
press 100 cubic feet of your files into 
1 cubic foot! Imagine, papers that 
now fill a three-drawer file will fit in 
the palm of your hand! You can pre- 
serve thousands of documents on 
just one roll of microfilm. 





More Profit—Time is money. So are 
space and accuracy. Save them and 
you save money. That’s how simply 
Burroughs Microfilming makes more 
profit for you. Savings in rent, pay- 
roll and filing equipment alone 
more than pay for it. In fact, Bur- 
roughs Microfilming amortizes itself 
in a fraction of its useful life! 








More Time—Burroughs Microfilm- 
ing saves you ever so much time. 
Complete microfilming of an origi- 
nal paper—both front and back— 
can be done in a flash. Check-size 
documents can be recorded as fast 
as six per second! One operator can 
easily record thousands of docu- 
ments per hour! 





Smartly styled recorder—one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm- 
ing equipment built by Bell & 
Howell, sold and serviced by 
Burroughs. 


Burroughs Microfilm Equipment is built by Bell & Howell— 
acknowledged leader in the field of fine photographic equipment. 
It is sold and serviced by Burroughs—for 60 years the leader in 
better business machines. That means more, too—more special- 
ized knowledge of both photography and business methods to 
help make microfilming do the best possible job for you. See for 
yourself. Call your local Burroughs office, or write directly to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


ote BUSINESS THERE S$ Burroughs 
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COURT DECISIONS 








queperenrarmresemummuamess sa erties 


\ Liability on Notes 


An interesting decision on the mak- 
ler’s liability on his notes after a third 
party has agreed to pay them, was 
recently handed down by the Supreme 
iCourt of New York. 
) Ernest Calobrisi gave a series of 
notes to Ray Amato and others for the 
ipurchase price of a grocery store. The 
notes were payable consecutively one 
‘month apart and provided that upon 
i default on any one of them the remain-, 
hing notes should become immediately 
due and payable at the option of the 
holder. The notes were secured by a 
Wchattel mortgage on the store fixtures. 

Calobrisi paid the notes as they fell 
due for several months.. He then: sold 
the store to Abraham Goldberg, who 
assumed the remaining notes and paid 
them for five months, The holders of 
the notes were not parties to the deal 
between Calobrisi and Goldberg, but 
apparently accepted the’ payments 
from Goldberg without,question. Gold- 
berg defaulted on one monthly note, 
whereupon the holders notified Calo- 
brisi in writing that they elected, to 
treat the entire balance ($4, 200)' as 
due and payable forthwith. When 
Calobrisi did not pay they sued him 
for the full amount. 

Calobrisi set up two defenses as fol- 
lows: (1) that by accepting payment 
‘from Goldberg plaintiffs released and 
idischarged Calobrisi from all further 
liability under the notes; (2) that 
plaintiffs had seized the fixtures which 
were the security for the notes; that 
the fixtures were worth $4,500 and 
therefore plaintiffs were precluded 
from suing on the notes but must 
Hsatisfy the debt from the security. 

Upholding the plaintiffs’ right to 
collect from Calobrisi on the notes, the 
court said: 

“The defendant has failed to show a 
meritorious defense. There is no merit 
to his contention that plaintiffs acqui- 
Hesced in Goldberg’s assumption of the 
notes and thereby discharged defend- 
jant’s liability. The facts clearly show 
that at no time did plaintiffs consent 
gto release defendant from his liability 

HUpon the notes. The mere circum- 
stance that Goldberg paid several notes 
Has they came due did not remove 
NCalobrisi’s liability to pay in the 


g2bsence of any ‘proof that plaintiffs 
hai affirmatively agreed to accept 


gG: dberg’s liability in lieu of defend- 
Im ech, 1950 


District of Columbia 


ant’s and there is absolutely no such 
proof here. 

“It is uncontradicted that the notes 
were paid in accordance with their 
terms at the required place as they 
had always been paid prior to the sale 
to Goldberg. All Goldberg actually 
did here was to make the payments 
for defendant and so long as they were 
made plaintiffs had no cause for legal 
action. Once default occurred, plain- 
tiffs could only proceed against defend- 
ant ‘who obviously is the only one 
liable upon the notes. The private 
arrangement between Goldberg and 
the: defendant regarding payment of 
the notes was in no way binding upon 
plaintiffs and did not operate to relieve 
Calobrisi of liability.” 

Judgment against the defendant. 
(Amato vs. Calobrisi, 91 New York 
Supplement, Second Series, 856.) 
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Suit to Recover Overdraft 


A depositor named Brackett had a 
checking account in a Georgia bank. 
By error a check for $2,351.90 belong- 
ing-to Bressler Brothers was credited 
to Brackett’s account. Thereafter 
Brackett drew funds out of his ac- 
count with the result that he was over- 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 


drawn in the amount of $1,628.29 
when the bank, to correct its error, 
charged off his account the amount of 
the Bressler check. 

Subsequently, R. J. Davis, who had 
no account with the bank, asked the 
bank to collect a check for $2,075, 
payable to Davis and Brackett and 
endorsed by both. The bank said 
that it would collect the check through 
Brackett’s account, and Davis assented 
to this. 

This check was handled in this 
manner and the proceeds credited to 
Brackett’s account. This check of 
$2,075, less $2.84 exchange, when 
credited to Brackett’s account, was 
sufficient to cover the overdraft in his 
account of $1,628.29 and left a balance 
of $443.87. Brackett then withdrew 
$443 from his account, leaving only 
$.87. 

Subsequently, R. J. Davis returned 
to the bank and demanded that he be 
paid the proceeds of the $2,075 check. 
This demand was refused by the bank 
and Davis sued the bank for the 
amount of the check. In the trial of 
that case Davis and Brackett both 
testified that the proceeds of that 
check belonged to Davis and not to 
Brackett. 

Judgment was entered in favor of 
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Davis and against the bank for the 
amount of the check. 
The bank accordingly paid the 


money to Davis and charged the 
amount to Brackett’s account. This 
left an overdraft of $2,071.29, for 
which the bank sued Brackett. After 
discussing the complex transactions 
leading up to the suit, the Georgia 
Court of Appeals took the view that 
this was a genuine overdraft and said: 

**The uncontroverted evidence shows 
that the defendant, Charles A. Brack- 
ett, withdrew and received from the 
bank the amount here sued for, 
$2,071.29, which in equity and good 
conscience he is not entitled to retain 
and which in equity and good con- 
science the plaintiff bank is entitled 
to recover from him, under the facts 
of the case.” 

Judgment in. favor of the bank. 
(Brackett vs. Fulton National Bank, 
56 Southeastern Reporter, Second 
Series, 486.) 


° * 


Date of Negotiation 


The date on which a negotiable note 
was transferred to the holder became 
the decisive fact in a recent Texas case. 

The makers executed and delivered 
a note for $9,000 to Van Smith as 
payee along with a deed of trust and a 
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building contract which they had 
signed with Smith. The note was 
given in April, predated to January 
and was due June 1 of the same year. 

Long after the maturity date B. S. 
Harrison, to whom Smith had negoti- 
ated the note, sued the makers, alleging 
that he had acquired the note for 
value from Smith a few days after it 
had been delivered to Smith in April. 
The makers alleged that Harrison was 
not a holder in due course, that the 
note had been given for the balance on 
the contract and that they had certain 
set-offs and damage claims against the 
contract. 

“The all-important question here 
presented,” said the Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals, “‘is whether B. S. Harri- 
son is a holder of this note in due 
course. It is clear that if B. S. Harri- 
son is a holder in due course he is 
entitled to recover the full amount 
now due and owing upon such note, 
while if he is not such holder in due 
course, then the makers of the note 
are entitled to urge any defense they 
could have urged against the original 
payee.” 

Van Smith testified that on or 
about April 23 he endorsed this note 
to B. S. Harrison and received a check 
from him in the sum of $6,500 for the 
purchase of the.note. The bank 
records showed that Van Smith de- 
posited the sum of $6,500 in his 
account on that date and that B. S. 
Harrison’s account was charged with 
this amount the following day. Van 
Smith also testified that B. S. Harrison 
thereafter advanced him, at one time, 
the sum of $2,000 and at another time, 
the sum of $2,500, and that both of 
said advancements were made prior 
to June 1. Van Smith also testified 
that when he delivered the note to 


PROGRESSIVE BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
report is issued showing each officer’s 
quota, the number of interviews of 
customers made against the quota, the 
difference, the number of calls made 
on prospects during the month, the 
total number of calls made on cus- 
tomers for the year to date and the 
total calls on prospects. 

Besides developing and promoting 
its services, the bank keeps a weather 
eye on earnings and profits. President 
Allen believes that a bank to be pro- 
gressive must be profitable. 

In mid-1946, following the studies 
made by The Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, the bank made a 
complete check-up of its service charge 
program. At the time, it was using a 
form of flat fee charges that, it learned, 





B. S. Harrison on April 23, he also 




























specia 
delivered to him the mechanic’s lie, ae ‘ 
contract and deed of trust. put ik 
On November 29 Van Smith exe.§ basis 
cuted a written transfer and assign. chargé 
ment of the note and mechanic’s lien § lished 
dated November 29, to B. S. Harrison§ able. 
and the trial judge found that the noth Fig 
was transferred to Harrison on this® charg: 
date, after the note was past due of $1 


Upholding the trial court’s finding 
that the note was transferred to Harri. 
son after maturity, the Court of Civ 
Appeals said: 

“It is true that the note, though 
given for labor to be performed and 
material to be furnished, as disclosed 
by the contract, in connection with 
which the note was executed, never. 
theless, was a negotiable instrument. 

“It is also true that the holder of 3 
negotiable instrument is presumed to 
have acquired such instrument prior 
to maturity, until the contrary appears 
from the evidence. Here we have a 
written transfer of this note executed 
on November 29 by Van Smith, some 
five months after the due date of the 
note. 


“This written transfer is in direct T 
contradiction to the testimony given 
by Van Smith at the trial that he jp. , 
transferred the note in April. Thef i.) ; 
written transfer signed by Van Smith ing a 
in November was sufficient to showm ‘Ty, 
that the note was transferred on ings 
November 29, and overcame the pref ome 
sumption that it was transferred bef}; y, 
fore maturity. small 
“B. S. Harrison having acquired I depa 
this note after maturity he took if .)). 
subject to all defenses that could havef ;,.4. 
been urged against the original payce profi 
of the note.”’ (Harrison vs. Ingham, oper: 
223 Southwestern Reporter, Second— yy 
Series, 267.) in ty 
* begir 
} takir 
» busir 
Bits a 
B lees | 
of co 
contained inequities for some cus by s 
tomers and did not give proper con f}is su 
sideration to account activity. Ssona 
As a result of the investigation, the pres¢ 
bank adopted the simplified analysis the ; 
plan recommended by the commission its k 
It established a monthly maintenanctf of ac 
charge of 50 cents a month, a 5-cen\f to th 
per item rate for checks paid ani Ty} 


out-of-town items. It allowed aif} crea: 
earnings credit of 10 cents for eachh since 
$100 of the average balance. _Bicons 
The new plan, which was adopted !§ gran 
September, 1946, not only straightened} thre 
out the kinks in the service chargejatio 
setup, but it resulted in increasedfj have 
revenue. Where income had averaged and 
$4,000 a month in 1946 before the newy  L: 
plan was adopted, it averaged $8,000§imp< 
a month immediately thereafter. the 
A similar check-up of revenue fromjdent 
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special checking accounts the following 
year showed that increased costs had 
put this operation on an unprofitable 


also 
lien 


basis. Accordingly, a maintenance 
charge of 25 cents a month was estab- 
lished to make these accounts profit- 
able. 

Figures for 1949 show total service 
charge revenue on checking accounts 
of $107,000. This was derived from 
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at he the charges on 10,000 regular commer- 


The cial accounts and 2,500 special check- 
Smith® ing accounts. 

show® ‘This discussion of the bank’s earn- 
don ings would not be complete without 
ad some reference to the trust department. 


It would undoubtedly classify as a 
small trust department. Since small 


quired departments are generally unprofit- 
00k it able, the bank is quite proud of the 
1 have fact that all of its business is on a 
Payte® profitable basis and that the trust 
gham.B operation has never lost money. 
seconde The trust department was fortunate 
in two respects: 1. It was not, in the 
i beginning, faced with the necessity of 
} taking over any old and unprofitable 
S business. 2. It had a good market in 
its area for trust services. All of its 
fees are negotiated, with the exception 
of court accounts, which are controlled 
2 cus by statute, but even with these there 
r con is sufficient latitude to obtain a rea- 
sonable fee if the accounts are properly 
on, thei presented. If there is any secret to 
nalysis§ the success of this department, it is in 
lission its knowledge of costs, and its fixing 
enanct® of adequate fee schedules and adhering 
5-cenl to them. 
id and} The bank’s net earnings have in- 
ed allficreased steadily from year to year 
r eachHsince it was established, and a very 
_fonservative retention-of-earnings pro- 
pted i} gram has been followed. For the past 
htenedij three years net earnings from oper- 
charg} ations before taxes per $100 of deposits 
creased have been: 1947, $.93; 1948, $1.13; 
veragedand 1949, $1.11. 
he newy Last, but by no means of least 
$8,000 importance, we come to the matter of 
r. the bank’s personnel policies. Presi- 
ye from#dent Allen thinks it is prudent bank 
g Iloust Mareh, 1950 


policy to employ good people, te pay 
them good salaries and to provide 
benefits that compare favorably with 
those of other lines of business. 

Since 1938 the bank has shared the 
cost of providing annuities for em- 
ployees and officers. Its plan, which 
is underwritten by an insurance com- 
pany, provides for a scale of employee 
contributions and _ retirement pay- 
ments dependent upon the amount of 
salary received. An employee receiv- 
ing from $1,560.01 to $1,800 a year, 
for example, would contribute $5.60 
monthly and would receive in return 
a monthly retirement annuity of $2.80 
to be purchased for each full year of 
contribution. This would equal $70 a 
month after 25 years’ service. 

Prior to 1947, the bank paid officers 
and employees who had been with the 
bank for at least one year a Christmas 
bonus of one month’s salary, and those 
with the bank for less than one year a 
prorated bonus. In 1947, the bonus 
plan was changed by the bank’s board 
of directors to a profit-sharing plan. 
This has been in effect for the years 
1947, 1948 and 1949. 

Under the profit-sharing plan, an 
estimate is made on November 30 of 
net profits for the entire year. From 
this estimate there is deducted an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of the 
bank’s capital funds account. The 
remaining net profits are then divided 
equally, one-half going to the bank’s 
undivided profits account and one- 
half to the profit-sharing distribution 
fund. For the year 1949 the profit- 
sharing bonus amounted to $40,563.42. 
This was distributed to the bank’s 
103 officers and employees. 

This distribution was made on the 
basis of one point for each full year’s 
service and one point for each full $100 
of annual salary. Since total points 
equaled 3,034, the value per point was 
$12.454. Thus, an employee who had 
been with the bank for five years and 
was receiving a salary of $160 a 
month or $1,920 a year, received a 
profit-sharing distribution of $298.90. 


INCE 1946, the bank has provided 

group life insurance, in amountsrang- 
ing from $1,500 to $5,000, to officers 
and employees, without cost to them. 
It also provides them with health and 
accident, hospitalization and surgical 
insurance. Employees are reimbursed 
for tuition paid for American Institute 
of Banking classes, may obtain emer- 
gency loans from an employee benefit 
fund, and receive birthday gifts. 

It is President Allen’s considered 
‘opinion that these benefits have been 
important factors in maintaining a high 
standard of staff relations. That the 
benefits are appreciated by the staff 
was recently demonstrated in surpris- 
ing fashion. On the first day of Janu- 
ary this year, a full page advertise- 


ment entitled “Why we like to be 
members of The First National family” 
appeared in all Orlando newspapers. 
This advertisement had been prepared 
by the members of the staff and its 
insertion in the papers had been paid 
for by them. The advertisement listed 
the benefits received and their cost to 
the bank and it was signed by all 
employees. 

It might well be said, in concluding 
this article, that the bank’s board of 
directors and its officers, as the man- 
agement group, have operated with 
above average effectiveness in the 
interest of customers, shareholders, 
and employees. 
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Davis and against the bank for the 
amount of the check. 

The bank accordingly paid the 
money to Davis and charged the 
amount to Brackett’s account. This 
left an overdraft of $2,071.29, for 
which the bank sued Brackett. After 
discussing the complex transactions 
leading up to the suit, the Georgia 
Court of Appeals took the view that 
this was a genuine overdraft and said: 

“The uncontroverted evidence shows 
that the defendant, Charles A. Brack- 
ett, withdrew and received from the 
bank the amount here sued for, 
$2,071.29, which in equity and good 
conscience he is not entitled to retain 
and which in equity and good con- 
science the plaintiff bank is entitled 
to recover from him, under the facts 
of the case.” 

Judgment in. favor of the bank. 
(Brackett vs. Fulton National Bank, 
56 Southeastern Reporter, Second 
Series, 486.) 
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Date of Negotiation 


The date on which a negotiable note 
was transferred to the holder became 
the decisive fact in a recent Texas case. 

The makers executed and delivered 
a note for $9,000 to Van Smith as 
payee along with a deed of trust and a 
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building contract which they had 
signed with Smith. The note was 
given in April, predated to January 
and was due June 1 of the same year. 

Long after the maturity date B. S. 
Harrison, to whom Smith had negoti- 
ated the note, sued the makers, alleging 
that he had acquired the note for 
value from Smith a few days after it 
had been delivered to Smith in April. 
The makers alleged that Harrison was 
not a holder in due course, that the 
note had been given for the balance on 
the contract and that they had certain 
set-offs and damage claims against the 
contract. 

“The all-important question here 
presented,” said the Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals, “is whether B. S. Harri- 
son is a holder of this note in due 
course. It is clear that if B. S. Harri- 
son is a holder in due course he is 
entitled to recover the full amount 
now due and owing upon such note, 
while if he is not such holder in due 
course, then the makers of the note 
are entitled to urge any defense they 
could have urged against the original 
payee.” 

Van Smith testified that on or 
about April 23 he endorsed this note 
to B. S. Harrison and received a check 
from him in the sum of $6,500 for the 
purchase of the.note. The bank 
records showed that Van Smith de- 
posited the sum of $6,500 in his 
account on that date and that B. S. 
Harrison’s account was charged with 
this amount the following day. Van 
Smith also testified that B. S. Harrison 
thereafter advanced him, at one time, 
the sum of $2,000 and at another time, 
the sum of $2,500, and that both of 
said advancements were made prior 
to June 1. Van Smith also testified 
that when he delivered the note to 
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PROGRESSIVE BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
report is issued showing each oflicer’s 
quota, the number of interviews of 
customers made against the quota, the 
difference, the number of calls made 
on prospects during the month, the 
total number of calls made on cus- 
tomers for the year to date and the 
total calls on prospects. 

Besides developing and promoting 
its services, the bank keeps a weather 
President 
Allen believes that a bank to be pro- 
gressive must be profitable. 

In mid-1946, following the studies 
made by The Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, the bank made a 
complete check-up of its service charge 
program. At the time, it was using a 
form of flat fee charges that, it learned, 





B. S. Harrison on April 23, he als 
delivered to him the mechanic’s liey 
contract and deed of trust. 

On November 29 Van Smith exe. 
cuted a written transfer and assign. 
ment of the note and mechanic’s lien, 
dated November 29, to B. S. Harrisoy 
and the trial judge found that the note 
was transferred to Harrison on this 
date, after the note was past due 

Upholding the trial court’s finding 
that the note was transferred to Harri- 
son after maturity, the Court of Civil 
Appeals said: 

“It is true that the note, though 
given for labor to be performed and 
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material to be furnished, as disclosed 
by the contract, in connection with 
which the note was executed, never. 
theless, was a negotiable instrument. 

“It is also true that the holder of a 
negotiable instrument is presumed to 
have acquired such instrument prior 
to maturity, until the contrary appears 
from the evidence. Here we have a 
written transfer of this note executed 
on November 29 by Van Smith, some 
five months after the due date of the 
note. 

“This written transfer is in direct 
contradiction to the testimony given 
by Van Smith at the trial that he 
transferred the note in April. The 
written transfer signed by Van Smith 
in November was sufficient to show 
that the note was transferred on 
November 29, and overcame the pre- 
sumption that it was transferred be 
fore maturity. 

“B. S. Harrison having acquired 
this note after maturity he took it 
subject to all defenses that could have 
been urged against the original payee 
of the note.” 
223 Southwestern Reporter, 
Series, 267.) 
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contained inequities for some cus 
tomers and did not give proper con- 
sideration to account activity. 

As a result of the investigation, the 
bank adopted the simplified analysis 
plan recommended by the commission. 
It established a monthly maintenance 
charge of 50 cents a month, a 5-cen 
per item rate for checks paid andy 
out-of-town. items. 
earnings credit of 10 cents for eaclh 
$100 of the average balance. 

The new plan, which was adopted i! 
September, 1946, not only straightene 
out the kinks in the service chargé 
setup, but it resulted in increased 
revenue. 






















plan was adopted, it averaged $8,000 
a month immediately thereafter. 
A similar check-up of revenue from 
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special checking accounts the following 
year showed that increased costs had 
put this operation on an unprofitable 
exe-f basis. Accordingly, a maintenance 
sign-§ charge of 25 cents a month was estab- 
lien,f lished to make these accounts profit- 
rison§ able. 

note Figures for 1949 show total service 
this charge revenue on checking accounts 
of $107,000. This was derived from 
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cial accounts and 2,500 special check- 


Smith ing accounts. 

show This discussion of the bank’s earn- 

don ings would not be complete without 

€ Pr some reference to the trust department. 

d be Bit would undoubtedly classify as a 
; small trust department. Since small 

wy departments are generally unprofit- 


able, the bank is quite proud of the 

i haveBiact that all of its business is on a 

Payt€® profitable basis and that the trust 
gham.® operation has never lost money. 

seconde The trust department was fortunate 

fin two respects: 1. It was not, in the 

) beginning, faced with the necessity of 

taking over any old and unprofitable 

business. 2. It had a good market in 

pits area for trust services. All of its 

lees are negotiated, with the exception 

of court accounts, which are controlled 

> CUS by statute, but even with these there 

r con iis sufficient latitude to obtain a rea- 

sonable fee if the accounts are properly 

mn, the presented. If there is any secret to 

nalysi#§ the success of this department, it is in 

isslon@its knowledge of costs, and its fixing 

enanct§ of adequate fee schedules and adhering 


oe 


5-cen\ to them. 
d andy The bank’s net earnings have in- 
ed allfjcreased steadily from year to year 


r each} since it was established, and a very 
_ BeConservative retention-of-earnings pro- 
pted 1} gram has been followed. For the past 



















htenefithree years net earnings from oper- 
charg@jations before taxes per $100 of deposits 
creasedphave been: 1947, $.93; 1948, $1.13; 
reragedgand 1949, $1.11. 

he new Last, but by no means of least 
$8,009 importance, we come to the matter of 





r. the ank’s personnel policies. Presi- 
e fromdent Allen thinks it is prudent bank 
zy Houst§Mareh, 1950 















































policy to employ good people, te pay 
them good salaries and to provide 
benefits that compare favorably with 
those of other lines of business. 

Since 1938 the bank has shared the 
cost of providing annuities for em- 
ployees and officers. Its plan, which 
is underwritten by an insurance com- 
pany, provides for a scale of employee 
contributions and retirement pay- 
ments dependent upon the amount of 
salary received. An employee receiv- 
ing from $1,560.01 to $1,800 a year, 
for example, would contribute $5.60 
monthly and would receive in return 
a monthly retirement annuity of $2.80 
to be purchased for each full year of 
contribution. This would equal $70 a 
month after 25 years’ service. 

Prior to 1947, the bank paid officers 
and employees who had been with the 
bank for at least one year a Christmas 
bonus of one month’s salary, and those 
with the bank for less than one year a 
prorated bonus. In 1947, the bonus 
plan was changed by the bank’s board 
of directors to a_ profit-sharing plan. 
This has been in effect for the years 
1947, 1948 and 1949. 

Under the profit-sharing plan, an 
estimate is made on November 30 of 
net profits for the entire year. From 
this estimate there is deducted an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of the 
bank’s capital funds account. The 
remaining net profits are then divided 
equally, one-half going to the bank’s 
undivided profits account and one- 
half to the profit-sharing distribution 
fund. For the year 1949 the profit- 
sharing bonus amounted to $40,563.42. 
This was distributed to the bank’s 
103 officers and employees. 

This distribution was made on the 
basis of one point for each full year’s 
service and one point for each full $100 
of annual salary. Since total points 
equaled 3,034, the value per point was 
$12.454. Thus, an employee who had 
been with the bank for five years and 
was receiving a salary of $160 a 
month or $1,920 a year, received a 
profit-sharing distribution of $298.90. 


INCE 1946, the bank has provided 

group life insurance, in amounts rang- 
ing from $1,500 to $5,000, to officers 
and employees, without cost to them. 
It also provides them with health and 
accident, hospitalization and surgical 
insurance. Employees are reimbursed 
for tuition paid for American Institute 
of Banking classes, may obtain emer- 
gency loans from an employee benefit 
fund, and receive birthday gifts. 

It is President Allen’s considered 
opinion that these benefits have been 
important factors in maintaining a high 
standard of staff relations. That the 
benefits are appreciated by the staff 
was recently demonstrated in surpris- 
ing fashion. On the first day of Janu- 
ary this year, a full page advertise- 


ment entitled “Why we like to be 
members of The First National family” 
appeared in all Orlando newspapers. 
This advertisement had been prepared 
by the members of the staff and its 
insertion in the papers had been paid 
for by them. The advertisement listed 
the benefits received and their cost to 
the bank and it was signed by all 
employees. 

It might well be said, in concluding 
this article, that the bank’s board of 
directors and its officers, as the man- 
agement group, have operated with 
above average effectiveness in the 
interest of customers, shareholders, 
and employees. 
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details or send order to 
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ployed by the bank for work in the 
bank are covered by the provisions of 
the Act. This also applies to main- 
tenance workers who work in an office 
building owned and operated by a 
bank if more than 20 per cent of the 
office space in the building, including 
the space occupied by the bank, is oc- 
cupied by tenants who are engaged in 
interstate commerce. The fact that a 
janitor, or maintenance worker, works 
only part time does not affect the re- 
quirement of the minimum wage. 
Whether he works 5, 10, 20 or 30 hours 
the minimum would be 75 cents per 
hour for each hour that he works and 
time and one-half for all those hours 
worked over 40. | 

Unless a bank employee can be safely 
classified as either an “executive” or 
“administrative” employee, each hour 
over 40 in the work week must be com- 
pensated for at the rate of not less 
than $1.12% an hour. «For this reason 
the banks will want to adopt, wherever 
possible, a work week not exceeding 40 
hours. 

In the average small bank, it is 
often the cashier who is the “‘execu- 
tive” officer. He may enjoy other 
.titles, but it. is in his capacity as 
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Here at last is prefabricated shelving which 
may be set up, knocked down and moved 
about at will without the use of tools. Ideal 
for record storage boxes. Tested and ap- 
proved by Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. 


A unit contains 6 shelves 42” x 24” and 
stands 84” high with 12%” clearance be- 
tween shelves. Extension units available. 


FREE CATALOG Write today for New Catalog 
of Record Storage Products, Circular and 
Prices on LIBERTY Prefab Wood Shelving. 
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WAGE - HOUR PROBLEMS. 


cashier that he actually runs the bank. 
Many of these men are not paid more 
than $200 per month. Reduced to 
terms of weekly wage, this amounts to 
$46.15 a week. Obviously, such a 
cashier cannot meet the salary require- 
ment of $55 per week. 

Therefore, he must be paid overtime 
or increased in salary and direct the 
work of two or more employees to 
meet the requirements for ‘‘executive”’ 
employees. The 20 per cent limitation 
on non-exempt work does not apply in 
the case of an employee in sole charge 
of a bank. However, this does not 
afford exempt status for the cashier 
who is in sole charge but has no 
clerical assistance. Not many em- 
ployees in country banks will be able to 
meet the revised definitions for ‘‘ad- 
ministrative’ employees. The salary 
requirement is now $3,900 per year, or 
$75 per week. 


"THERE are three basic methods of 

computing overtime pay which are 
authorized by the Wage-Hour Law and 
Regulations. Under the regular work 
week method employees may be paid 
on a salary basis, but their overtime 
must nevertheless be figured on their 
hourly rate. For instance, where a 
bank employee is paid $40 for a 40- 
hour week, his regular rate is thus $1 
an hour and when he works more than 
40 hours each overtime hour must be 
paid for at $1.50. Banks can use this 
method regardless of whether the 
work week is more or less than 40 
hours. 

The irregular or fluctuating work 
week method in computing overtime 
may also be used. Some banks con- 
tinue to use this method although a 
number of banks which used _ the 
method at one time have discontinued 
it because employees made compari- 
sons and did not like it. However, the 
higher minimum rate has created a new 
interest in this method. Where over- 
time work is frequently necessary, use 
of this method can effect considerable 
savings in overtime costs. The desire 
to effect such savings should be bal- 
anced against the possibility of em- 
ployee dissatisfaction, which is most 
likely to occur in those places where 
similar workers in other lines or other 
institutions with comparable salaries 
are paid overtime on the regular basis. 

Under a fluctuating work week plan, 
the regular hourly rate of pay is com- 
puted each week by dividing the weekly 
salary by the number of hours worked 
in that work week. The resulting regu- 
lar hourly rate of pay will, of course, 
vary each week in relation to the num- 
ber of hours worked. The more hours 
worked, the lower the hourly rate will 
be. The employee then receives pay 





employ 
week 0! 
being p 
new fe! 
to incre 
or $329 
an exe 
have 
cations 


at that rate for the first 40-hou, 
worked and time and one-half ai tha 
rate for all hours worked in excess oj 
40. In effect, his weekly salary 
straight-time compensation fo: 4jj 
hours worked, including those beyond . 
40, and the employee receives one.} @H0" | 
half time for the hours in excess of 49 }2 °°”! 
The $35 per week employee who } cashier 
worked 45 hours in any one week} "le of 
would, under the regular work weekf of 48 | 
method of computing overtime, re.p) $¥2!@" 
ceive $41.56. Under the irregular of Yee: 
fluctuating work week method his sal-) 5! Plu 
ary would be figured as follows: $35) hou! 
divided by 45 hours equals $.7777 anf ‘ta! © 
hour. Thus overtime would amounif hot 
to $1.94 making the employee’s salary have 
and overtime $36.94. If the same em} #0 @ 
ployee worked 50 hours in one week hep hours. 
would receive $48.13 under the regular} 
work week method. Under the irregu-f| A N' 
lar or fluctuating work week methodf}= = Ye 
$35 divided by 50 hours would makej) Typic 
the hourly rate 70 cents per hour—5p by an 
cents below the required minimum share 
hourly rate, which would be a violationfy the y 
of the law. pat Ch 
A bank can also use what is knownf) ments 
as a “Belo” contract. The bank enters) empt 
into a contract with the employee tof follow 
pay a fixed salary each week to coverg) must 
straight-time and overtime pay for ap the p 
fixed number of hours. The bank isp large 
then not required to pay an extrapbe m 
premium unless the employee works— Pero 
more than the fixed hours in any week. Lhert 
Under the Wage-Hour Law, to operate ment 
under this plan the employer mustJl0 & 
(1) Pay a fixed salary each week re- Bonu 
gardless of how few hours are actually 8! 
worked that week. (2) Set a maximum the ( 
number of hours each week which will} Wa 
be considered paid for under the fixed{ On 
salary. The 1949 amendments place aff has | 
restriction on the length of the work} pay 
week at 60 hours. (3) Compute theff fixed 
fixed salary on a base rate of pay pers form 
hour so that the weekly salary pays thefy as ““\ 
hourly rate for 40 hours and time andj regu 
one-half that rate for hours over 40 upfy “ave 
to the fixed work week. (4) Use thep) Bs 
plan only for employees whose duties} bont 
require irregular hours of work. (5) by il 
Pay an hourly rate which is at least they T' 


minimum rate. (6) Use the contraci{gof a 
only under bona fide individual agree-}j Per 
ment. (7) Pay an extra premium olf enti 


time and one-half the fixed hourly rate¥j has 
if employees work more than the fixed) the 
work week. It is recommended thalfj2mo 
attorneys approve all Belo agreements. Pos¢ 

Many bank employees: have losiff the 
their exemption under the higher pay This 
requirements in the new definitions for tual 
“executive” and “administrative” em-j?** 
ployees. This “Belo” type of agree-}j°°" 
ment will be of special value to banksj¥°° 
which had, as an example, an assistant} 
cashier classified as an administrative} ‘° 
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employee, working a fluctuating work 
week of between 40 and 48 hours, and 
being paid $200 per month. Under the 
new regulations it would be necessary 
to increase his salary to $75 per week 
23g off OF $325 per month for him to maintain 
y jan exempt status and also he would 
»” giipphave to comply with the other qualifi- 
von cations including the 20 per cent limi- 
‘one tation on non-exempt work. By using 
of gga contract pay plan the assistant 
whot cashier could be employed at an hourly 
week p, rate of $1 for a maximum work week 
week : of 48 hours. He would then receive a 
_-e guaranteed weekly salary of $52 per 
lar orp week- (Forty hours at straight time, 
's sql. $1, plus time and one-half or $1.50 for 

$35 8 hours, making $12 overtime, for a 
77 ant total of $52). If he should work over 
rountf, 48 hours in any work week, he would 
‘alaryp have to be paid additional compensa- 
e emf tion at time and one-half for the extra 
ek hey hours. 
ularly 
Tegu-f A NUMBER of the banks in recent 
thod,fy (~ years have paid a year-end “bonus.” 
make}) Typical of this bonus is the payment 
ur—5p, by an employer to his employees of a 
imum share of the profits of his business at 
lationy) the year-end or a lump sum payment 
sat Christmas-time. The 1949 amend- 
nownf ments provide that a bonus to be ex- 
snterfiempt from overtime must meet the 
‘ee tof following conditions: (1) The bank 
covery, must have sole discretion as to whether 
for a the payment is to be made, and how 
nk isftlarge it is to be. (2) Payment must 
extrag be made at or near the end of the 
works period to which the bonus applies. (3) 
week.— [here must be no prior contract, agree- 
yeratef Ment, or promise causing the employee 
must to expect such payment regularly. 
sk re-§, Bonuses of this character are regarded 
tually a8 gratuities and are not included in 
imump the determination of the amount of 
h will) wages.” 

fixedf} On the other hand, if the employer 
lace af) has promised or agreed or implied to 
workf} pay a bonus to his employees, either 
e thef fixed in amount or ascertainable by a 
y pel formula, then this bonus is includible 
ys thefi as “wages” and it must be added to the 
e andjtegular salary in determining the 
AO up}, ‘average hourly rate.” 
e thef}) Banks may very well eliminate these 
dutie}™ bonuses which they: have been paying 
_ (5) by increasing salaries a like amount. 
st thei? This is illustrated by taking the case 
itracif¥ of a bank paying its bookkeeper $100 
agree-/™ Per month or $1,200 per year. It is 
im o § entirely probable that this same bank 
y rate} has been paying year-end bonuses of 
fixed the gratuity type, ranging in the 

thai} amounts from $100 to $300. For pur- 
nents.) Poses of illustration, let us assume that 
. Josifithe year-end bonus has been $200. 
r pay} This means that the bookkeeper ac- 
ns foifjtually received for the year’s work 
> em-{)$1400 rather than $1200. If the bank 
agree: believes it can operate upon a 36-hour 
banks Week, then the employee could be 
istant}) Changed from a monthly salary of $100 
rativel © a weekly salary of $27. If the bank 
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foregoes the bonus, the over-all cost of ie 

this employee will be $1,404 per year, ara ee then 0 dignified 

or an increase of $4 over the cost of sae bank sign of solid bronze. 

operation prior to the amendments. pad on oo, 

However, if the bank finds it necessary largest plants devoted 

to operate on a 40-hour week, the em- aeunat cara 

ployee must be raised to $30 per week i 

and the over-all cost will be $1,560 or nal io oe 

an increase of $160 per year, if the Send for free illustrated 

bonus is not paid. pees sodee! 
The Wage-Hour Division has three 

potent legal weapons, both criminal 

and civil, to enforce compliance with 

the Wage-Hour Law: (1) sue the em- 


¢ Prompt mail 


ervi ' kins i ' 
ployer on behalf of employees for back Perey oe eeecquarts 
wages; (2) get an injunction to prevent | ” jecrches _Aaammiaeeialianaiah au 


further violations; (3) institute crim- Broadway, Dept. BC, New York 12, N.Y 
inal proceedings. The Administrator 
may sue on behalf of an employee, but 
only upon the employee’s written con- the minimum wage overtime provi- 
sent. It is the civil penalties which sions shall be liable to pay the em- 
have caused employers the most con- _ ployees not only their unpaid minimum 
cern in the past. Section 16 of the Act wages and unpaid overtime compensa- 
provides that an employer violating tion, but an additional amount as 
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liquidated damages equal to the back 
pay and overtime. These penalties are 
applied in the event of employee suits. 
The employee can bring the action for 
himself and other employees. In addi- 
tion, the employer must pay the 
attorney fee for the plaintiff and other 
costs. Under the provisions of Para- 
graph (c) of Section 16, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to supervise the 
payment of unpaid minimum wages 
and unpaid overtime and the agree- 
ment of the employees to accept such 
payment by receiving it constitutes a 
waiver of his right to bring action for 
liquidation damages. 

The problems confronting the coun- 
try bank and to some extent the city 
bank have thus become immediate and 
pressing by reason of these amend- 
ments to the Wage-Hour Law and to 
the Wage-Hour Regulations. A _ re- 
evaluation of pay and personnel prac- 
tices of the bank is probably necessary. 

Some banks may still have to make 
some adjustments for formerly ex- 
empt personnel. The following steps 
are recommended: : 

First, make a list of‘all employees 
formerly exempt as “executive” or 
‘administrative’ but wko are paid less 
than the new levels. 

Second, group them according to 
types of jobs and show their present 
salaries. 
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Third, then, collect as many details 
as you can about their working hours, 
including average weekly hours, maxi- 
mum and minimum weekly hours, 
work week irregularities and seasonal 
variations. 

After you have collected this infor- 
mation about these employees, you 
should then consider the type of ad- 
justments you can most profitably 
make. These adjustments may vary 
with the individual employee. The 
possible solutions are: (1) cut hours 
of work week; (2) if the periods which 
require overtime work are irregular or 
long use the irregular or fluctuating 
work week method of computing over- 
time, which avoids or minimizes over- 
time pay where longer hours are neces- 
sary; (3) use an overtime savings plan 
if your work week is over 40 hours. 

The basic idea of an overtime sav- 
ings plan is to spread the effect of over- 
time over a longer period than one 
week. The wider the fluctuation in 
your work requirements each week, the 
more desirable such a plan becomes. 
There are two methods which are ap- 
proved under the Wage-Hour Law. (1) 
Give time off instead of paying for 
overtime in cash within the pay period. 
(2) Ask the employee to accept a lower 
base rate of pay in return for a more 
regular weekly wage, under a contract 
plan. 

All employees not already classed 
as “executive,” or “administrative” 
should have been listed, their salaries 
and actual hours worked week by week 
shown, and their hourly rate computed. 
Any of these employees whose hourly 
rate was less than 75 cents an hour 
should have been raised to 75 cents an 
hour. This could have been accom- 
plished in one of several ways: (1) re- 
ducing their hours of work; (2) in- 
creasing their compensation; (3) utiliz- 
ing the bonus, if any, which you have 
been paying them at the end of the 
year to increase their wages or salary 
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FUTURE BANK CUSTOMERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


sole judges of what information is to 
be dispensed. 

Today, when any teacher wishes to 
present a phase of banking to a given 
class, that class first studies banking. 
The students become interested. They 
find out what they can on their own. 
The teacher helps. Some classes even 
send committees around to the banks 
to pick up forms and to secure certain 
advance information. Before long they 
are ready'for a bank speaker, but be- 
fore he ever comes out each student 
prepares questions that he or she 
wishes the speaker to answer. These 
questions—the questions of the stu- 


¢ 


to the minimum of 75 cents an jour. 
These steps should have been takep 
on the bank’s own volition and should 
not be forced on it by the Feder 
Wage-Hour Administrator or by em. 
ployee suits. 

A number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived as to whether the required 75% 
cent minimum applies to beginners. 
There is a provision in the law which js 
intended to make it possible under 
very sharp restrictions to gain permis.§ 
sion to pay learners at a rate less thay 
the prescribed minimum. No one cay 
deny that considerable time and ex. 
pense is spent in training young peopk 
just out of high school or college for 
bank work. However, under the pres. 
ent regulations, application for Learner 
Certificates will be considered only on 
the basis of the needs of. the industry 
rather than of individual employees or 
employers. A bank that files an ap. 
plication must prove in a public hear. 














































































































mum wage will result in a curtailment 
of employment opportunities in the 
banking business. Time and effort in 
doing this would more than offset any 
savings. This same provision also pro- 
vides that the Administrator may issue 
a special certificate for the employ- 
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or mental deficiency or injury at wages 
below the prescribed minimum. 

The Law states the general require. 
ments on records .which employer 
must keep and preserve in accordance 





tions, transcriptions and reports are to 


be: made by the employer when calledf 
By its very phrasing it authorizes 
the Administrator to require “every> 
employer subject to any provision of 


for. 


the Act or of any order issued unde! 
the Act” to make, keep and preserve 
such records as he may find necessary 0! 


appropriate for enforcement of the Act& 
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dents themselves, in their own words 
without any additions or changes by} 
the teachers—are forwarded to the 
A. I. B. committee chairman, who il 





turn passes them along to the speakef 
or speakers who are to make the talks} 
Some speakers handle these ques 
tions simply by reading the question= 
Others ust 
the questions as a framework aboulf 









and giving their answers. 







which they build a talk which no 
only answers the questions but als’ 







introduces supplementary informatiolf 


necessary to a well-rounded under 
standing of the phases of banking being 
discussed. 

The value of these questions [rom 
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the students themselves can hardly | 


be overemphasized. The questions 
make the preparation of the talk easier 
in the first place, for the speaker knows 
exactly where the interests of the class 
lie. The speaker is also able to judge 
fairly well the average I. Q. of the 
class. He is able to gauge his choice of 
words so that he talks in their language 
-not down to them, or over their 
heads. And one other observation is 


| important regarding student-prepared 


questions: no youngster, waiting to 
hear a discussion of the question he 
has asked, ever goes to sleep! 


FROM the foregoing, it’s obvious 

that practically every talk made to 
Denver classes is tailor-made for the 
This seemed a large order 
at the outset, but in reality it has 
made the talks easier to give, and they 
are far more effective than the ‘‘canned”’ 
There has been built up 
an interest on the part of instruc- 
tors, school officials and bankers that 
has continued to grow. We started 
these talks in 1939 with six speakers. 


| We now have 32. 


Effective talks alone, however, have 
not been the entire answer to the con- 
tinued growth of our program. Each 
year we invite the speakers, tour 
guides, teachers and administrative 
Some- 
times we have held more than one 
such meeting, usually in the fall to 
launch the new program, and always 


} at A. I. B. chapter expense. 


At these meetings we generally re- 
view what has gone before and then 
say something like this: 

“This wasn’t a bad job, but we 
know we can do better. What are 
your suggestions?” 

Always, there have been suggestions! 

Out of one of the meetings came the 
suggestion that we co-operate with a 
Rockefeller Foundation project in the 
making of a student-produced film on 
banking. That film —the story written 
by students, many of the parts acted 
by students, every scene and sequence 


} in the film approved by students — 
hs a reality and in use today. Another 
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suggestion, as yet in the planning 
stage, involves the production of sound- 
slide films. 


The entire program has grown by . 


suggestions, most of them made at 
these get-together dinner sessions 


| Where bankers and school people “talk 
) things over.” 


Even work sessions can become 
Stale, however, so occasionally we vary 
the fall meeting. This year, for ex- 
ample, instead of the usual dinner 
mectings we arranged a special tour 
of one of the banks. A special skeleton 
crew was kept on hand and, in groups 
of eight or ten, teachers, administrative 


} Officers and five members of the school 


oard—77 school people in all —were 
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| 
taken behind the scenes. Each group 
made a specially prepared deposit, 
complete with errors and “‘blind items.” 
A representative from each group 
sorted and proved the deposit. Every 
item was followed to its proper destina- 
tion in the bank. A representative of 
each group “posted” a check cashed 
at the tellers’ window, and also a 
deposit. Finally, after seeing the 
check photographed, canceled and 
filed, and then after seeing various 
other departments in the bank, each 
group was surprised by receiving at 
the statement cage the bank state- 
ment, complete with canceled check 
and posting, as a souvenir of the trans- 
action the group had followed to its 
completion. 

Following the tour the groups 
gathered at a local hotel.. , There they 
were joined by bank speakers, tour 
guides and several of the top officers 
of the co-operating banks. A total of 
126 guests sat down at a banquet and 
then listened as two students who had 
taken part in the program the year 
before told the assembly what they 
thought of learning about banking 
from bankers. 


WE are, of course, gratified by the 

success of our program so far, but 
so much is left to be done —so much 
needs to be done —that there is hardly 
time for self-congratulation. There 
are close to 20,000 students in Denver’s 
junior and senior high schools, not to 
mention those in the University of 
Denver, Westminster Law School, and 
others. Thirty-two speakers, talking 
before single classes and even assem- 
blies of several classes, can barely nick 
the surface. Yet from these classes 
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“Ces Sa 


will come the voters and the customers 
of tomorrow. We must make friends 
with those future customers. They 
may not remember for any great 
length of time the technical details and 
other information that we give them. 
But they do remember our attitudes. 
They remember that we were friendly. 
And they will think twicé before they 
swallow whole the “isms” of those who 
would tear down our banking structure. 

Banks everywhere, it would seem 
from our experience, could carry on 
such a program. It is to their own 
self interest. But the secret of launch- 
ing such a program and keeping that 
program growing is taking the schools 
into confidence. Education, like bank- 
ing, is a highly specialized field. It has 
its own techniques. There have been 
imiprovements in those _ techniques 
since most of us were in school. We 
cannot expect success if we take to the 
schools a ready-made program of what 
we think the students should know. 
We can succeed if we go humbly to the 
schools, ask for their help, and give 
them the fullest measure of our co- 
operation. 


AWD PASSBOOKS, AND 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


upon becoming members of the corpo- 
ration, obligate themselves to put up 
as loans to the corporation a maximum 
of two and one-half per cent of their 
capital and surplus, Mr. Erickson 
stated. The law also makes such loans 
legal for savings banks in Maine. The 
corporation will make loans and in- 
vestments primarily to new business 
enterprises which are unable to obtain 
funds from banks. It will be in opera- 
tion within 60 days and already has 
received a number of applications. 


Mortgage Credit 


A great amount of savings funds is 
available for mortgage placement, 
Rowland R. McElvare, president, Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 
A. B. A. and senior executive vice- 
president, The Bank for Savings in the 
City of New York, informed the credit 
conference. During the past ten years, 


‘he said, savings and time deposits in 


banks increased from $25.6-billion to 
$55.3-billion, the largest growth ever 
recorded in a comparable period. 
Mutual savings banks now have only 
32"per cent of their $19-billion of sav- 
ings deposits invested in mortgages, he 
said. This compares with similar 
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holdings of 46 per cent of deposits be- 
fore the war. Commercial banks also 
represent a great potential reservoir of 
savings funds for future mortgage loan 
placement. Of the $36-billion in sav- 
ings and time deposits held, only 30 per 
cent are invested in mortgages. 

If savings institutions approached an 
investment of 50 per cent of their sav- 
ings deposits in mortgage loans, and 
the mortgage terms and credit of the 
borrowers were satisfactory, there 
would be about $10-billion in potential 
credit for mortgage purposes available 
now, enough to absorb the probable in- 
crease in all mortgage loans required 
for 1950, he stated. 

Turning to housing construction in 
1950, R. A. Peterson, president, Allied 
Building Credits, Inc., Los Angeles, 
said that prospects add up to a healthy 
looking year of 800,000 or more dwell- 
ings for the building industry. 


Who is going to buy these houses? > 


It can be estimated, said Mr. Peterson, 
that the largest segment of the market 
is represented by some 8,000,000 vet- 
erans who are heads of families and 
who have not utilized their loan guar- 
anty to purchase homes. 

An important part of the potential 
market is among the minority groups, 
of which over 90 per cent are negroes. 
They represent today about 2,750,000 
households. There has been an appre- 
ciable increase in the average yearly 
income of these citizens, Mr. Peterson 
said, and we have been too ready per- 
haps to assume that only a few could 
afford to buy a home. A concerted 
effort to furnish homes for these people 
could well be one of the most construc- 
tive moves that could be made toward 
containing public housing within its 
presently prescribed limits, he says. 

Our big market is, of course, in our 
lower-priced homes. However, he add- 
ed, price alone will not do the job in 
1950. Banks must be sure that houses 
have location, facilities and livability 
that will make them sell. The time has 
come for selectivity, he said. 


Consumer Credit 


During the past year, installment 
credit outstandings have continued to 
rise in substantial amounts, William F. 
Kelly, chairman of the A. B. A. Con- 
sumer Credit Committee and vice- 
president, The Pennsylvania Company 
for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, 
reported at the conference. 
said, has been a matter of some concern 
to many bankers. In addition, there 
has been considerable comment from 
economists and from government 
sources to the effect that it represents 
an overextension in comparison to pre- 
war behavior. 


veteran and to build his own institu- 


_ tional farm training program should be 


This, he ~ 





At the end of November, 1949, out. 
standings of installment credit were 
about 62 per cent in excess of outstand- 
ings at the peak in 1941. On the other 
hand, he said, the increase since before 
the war in personal income after taxes 
has been more substantial, so that to- 
day the ratio of installment debt to 
personal income after taxes is about 
five per cent as compared to a ratio of 
six and one-half per cent at the peak 
before the war. 

Looking ahead through 1950, Mr, 
Kelly feels that the primary preoccv- 
pation will be the maintenance of 
sound terms on installment credit, par- 
ticularly in the highly competitive 
automobile field. He pointed out that 
exceedingly liberal terms were being 
offered by some dealers and by some 
banks and finance companies. Mr. 
Kelly believes it would be prudent to 
consider faster liquidation rather than 
to entertain notions of considerably 
liberalizing terms. 


Veterans’ Credit 
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The extension of credit under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act has | 
made it possible for some 1,800,000 vet- | 
erans to acquire homes, operate their | 
own farms and.run their own busi- | 
nesses, reported Walter T. Robinson, 
loan guaranty officer for Iowa, Vet- 
erans Administration, Des Moines. 

Of the 112,500 business loans made 
throughout the country, totaling over 
$350-million, he said, 36 per cent have 
been paid in full, with six per cent re- 
sulting in a loss to the government be- 
cause of the payment of guaranty. 

As of November 25, 1949, 53,000 








farm loans have been closed totaling |) 


$203-million, Mr. Robinson said. One 
and one-half per cent of these loans 
have resulted in a loss to the govern- 
ment because of the payment of the 
guaranty. It should be apparent thal 
the country banker is overlooking 4 
real opportunity, both to assist the 


tion, if he is not actively engaged in 
this field of lending, he said. In this 
connection, he advised that the institu- 


encouraged and used. 

Up to November 25, 1,600,000 home 
loans totaling $9-billion have beet 
closed. Only three-tenths of one pe! 
cent of these loans has resulted in a loss 
to the government. Following the low 
point reached last March, Mr. Robin 
son said, volume has increased each 
month, with more than 40,000 loans 
made in November. While there havé 
been abuses in the use of the F. N. M. 
A. market, he said, the open road has 
two gates that must be opened by the 
loan guaranty officer, prior approva 
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and reasonable value. Recognizing the 
value of this market, lenders must give 
it protection and not let it become a 
dumping ground for marginal and poor 
loans, he said, 


Farm Credit 


During 1949, as compared to the 
previous year, gross farm income was 
down about 10 per cent and net farm 
income declined approximately 15 per 
cent, Darryl R. Francis, vice-president, 
National Bank of Commerce, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, told the conference. 
It is expected on the basis of the best 
information we have today that 1950 
will see a similar decline. 

From the viewpoint of bank credit, 
this adds up to a natural process of 
separating the men from the boys in 
American agriculture. Last year, he 
said, management was again an im- 
portant factor. Well-managed farms 
were profitable. Average farms were 
still in good shape but not so profitable. 
Below-average farms in many areas 
reached the break-even point and many 
had more outgo than income. 

Faced with this less favorable situa- 
tion, some bankers may be inclined to 
pull out of farm finance. This seems to 


| Mr. Francis to be an indication of the 
' lack of a complete and sound loan 


analysis policy. There has never been 
a time when the majority of farmers 
didn’t have a sound basis for credit, he 
said, and the bank job today is to de- 
vote more time to analysis in separat- 
ing the good risks from those that are 
questionable, putting the major em- 
phasis on farm management ability. 

The question of whether or not banks 
should finance farm machinery has 
been kicked around a lot, said Mr. 
Francis, but he believes the record is 
sufficiently strong in favor of mechani- 
zation to be sure that the farmer is not 
going back to horse power and hand 
labor. 

As to farm machinery, W. A. Rob- 
erts, executive vice-president, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, said that farmers have not 
yet caught up with the technological 
progress that has been made in the 
past twenty years. In the 1930’s they 
did not have the money and in the 
1940’s, up to 1948, the machines were 
not available. 

Banks, through a wise handling of 
credit, he said, can help make the new 
equipment available to farmers. The 
sound extension of credit, in his opin- 
lon, includes a down-payment at de- 
livery time up to a maximum of 334% 
per cent, with amortization as the 
farmer’s income justifies. It has been 
the experience of Mr. Roberts’ firm 
that the establishment of an equity and 
the following through on collections to 
keep the equity ahead of depreciation 
resuits in credit losses so small that 
they are of no consequence. 
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Government in Finance 


At the beginning of last year, the 
total of direct government loans and 
guaranties was $2014-billion, Earl R. 
Muir, president, The Louisville Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, in- 
formed the credit group. He estimated 
that during 1949, government loans 
and guaranteed loans, for domestic 
business only, were expanded to $23- 
billion. This is an amount, he said, 
equal to well over half the total loans 
of all types outstanding on the books 
of the nation’s commercial banks. 

Stating that more direct loans and 
guaranties would be added by the cur- 
rent session of Congress, Mr. Muir 
pointed to the anomalous position of 
business in demanding that the gov- 
ernment ought to get out of business 
and at the same time asking govern- 
ment aid through loans, grants and 
subsidies. 

The real issue, said Mr. Muir, is not 
whether a borrower gets his loan, or 
whether a bank’s earnings are modestly 
aided by the loan. The real issue goes 
far deeper. By accepting government 
guaranty, bankers divest themselves 
of the risk-taking, their fundamental 
function in an enterprise economy. 
The acceptance of government guar- 
anty, he said, is an endorsement of 
government participation in business. 


“If government takes the risks of en- 
terprise,” he asked, “then who can 
argue that it should not have a seat on 
the board of directors?” 


Foreign Credits 


There always has been substantial 
agreement among bankers and business- 
men as to how the restoration of normal 
foreign trading is to be achieved, said 
Wilbert Ward, vice-president, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. Their 
general thesis is that once the need for 
grants-in-aid and other temporary as- 
sistance is over, and given sound 
money, the natural energies of man- 
kind will suffice for the task of recon- 
struction, and that what is needed is 
not more restraint but more freedom. 

A bill to implement Point IV was 
drafted by businessmen under the 
leadership of Congressman Herter, said 
Mr. Ward. Init were provisions which 
placed emphasis on the establishment 
in participating countries of conditions 
that would serve to attract private in- 
vestments, with the industrial tech- 
nique and experienced management 
that characteristically accompany 
them. It sought to bring this about, he 
said, by limiting the program to coun- 
tries that would enter into treaties pro- 
viding assurance of fair and non-dis- 
criminating treatment for American 
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ente 


rprise. There was no provision for 


guaranties. 


“It is disturbing to find that disin- 
clination of government to accept the 


busi 


Ward. 


ness viewpoint persists,” said Mr. 
The Herter bill, which em- 


phasized the role of private capital, has 
been submerged in an Administration 


bill for a program of technical assist- 
ance coupled with another bill for 
guaranties by the Export-Import Bank. 
There is not included any of the pro- 
visions that businessmen had asked 


for. 


A further discussion of the foreign 
trade problem was presented by George 
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The Detroit Bank, Detroit, Michigan, 

Some of the installment loan factors 
to be decided upon, said Mr. Drake, 
are the minimum requirements for 
borrowing, the down payment and 
maximum terms for installment sales, 
limits on various types of business such 
as used car paper and appliance paper, 
and the rates to be charged in view of 
competitive conditions. 

As to mortgage loans, Mr. Drake ad- 
vised considering them as an invest- 
ment outlet for savings deposits, but 
warned that under economic unsettle. 
ment the rate of decline in such de. 
posits is likely to approximate that of 
commercial deposits. He termed it 
unwise, therefore, to have the maxi- 
mum amount of mortgages against 
savings deposits that is permitted by 
law. Instead, he advocated establish- 
ing a limit based on the bank’s probable 
savings deposit run-off under adverse 
conditions. 

As to commercial loan policy, a first 
step was said to be determination of 
what the maximum loans of any one 
type should be. Once these maximums 
are established, they can be broken 
down still further into what individual 
risks will be taken; for example to what 
types of finance companies will loans be 
made. Beyond this, Mr. Drake stressed 
the need for a continuous system of 
review to make sure than loans remain 
sound, and the need for an adequate 
follow-up or collection system. 


S. Eccles, president, First Security 
Bank of Utah, N. A., Ogden, who had 
just returned from Western Europe 
after serving as a financial consultant 
for the Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration. 

The dollar gap must be closed, he 
said, if the program to restore Europe 
to economic health is to be a success. 
It can only be closed if Europe earns 
in the United States the dollars she 
needs. 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the chief problem centers on 
our absorption of additional goods 
from Europe, said Mr. Eccles. The 
additional amount necessary to close 
the dollar gap has been estimated at 
about $21%-billion a year. Of this 
probably no more than $114-billion 
would be in goods conceivably com- 
petitive with goods made in America. 
This represents six-tenths of one per 
cent of our gross national product and 
it is difficult to see, he said, how such 
an amount could adversely affect our 
over-all economy. 

On the other hand, Mr. Eccles 
pointed out that European manufac- 
turers, producers and exporters are 
afraid of our extraordinary capacity 
and the amazing productive skill of 
American workers. They do not see 
how they can effectively compete. The 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion is trying to help them with that 
problem. It is telling them that with 
more efficient production, more skillful 
management, and more intelligent 
merchandising methods, their fears will 
prove unfounded. 




























Social Demands and the 
Common Good 


Taking a realistic look at present 
social demands in the light of the com- 
mon good, A. C. Simmonds, Jr., presi- 
dent, Bank of New York and Fifth 
Avenue Bank, New York City, called 
off some of the measurements as he saw 
them. 

There can be no question that social 
demands for progressively improving 
our social security and standard of liv- 
ing are legitimate and in accord wit 
our country’s constant progress, said 
Mr. Simmonds. But when it comes te 
the Brannan Plan, socialized medicine 
socialized education and _ socialized 
housing, higher taxes and more bureau 
racy, he thinks there is a heavy obliga 
tion to appraise critically their rela 
tionship to the common good. 

Many of the security and other pro 
grams carry a potential burden 
stupendous as to require a most careful 
study, he said. Those who expect t 
benefit do not realize that from her 
out, it is the common man that has 
pay the freight. The once rich are e 
tinct so far as substantial revenue 
concerned. The very highest income 
are already three-quarters confiscated 
As soon as Joe Doakes wakes up to tht 

fact that the present tax on his incom 
is only a starter, Mr. Simmonds think 
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While some bankers measure their 
loans against deposit liability and feel 
that loans up to 50 per cent of deposits 
should be considered a safe yardstick, 
Chester A. Rude, vice-president, Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, believes that the loan-deposit 
ratio provides only a partial test. The 
character of loans and the ratio of loans 
to capital would, in his opinion, be safer 
guides in view of the tremendous in- 
crease in deposits. He cited national 
figures showing a 40 per cent increase 
in the ratio of loans to capital accounts 
in the past decade. 

Mr. Rude also suggested using 
average percentages for all banks in the 
United States as a fair guide. “Then if 
your loans exceed the average of loans 
to deposits,” he explained, “perhaps 
you are too liberal with your loan 
terms. If the percentage of loans to 
capital is likewise higher than the 
average, there is further reason to 
scrutinize the loan portfolio and re- 
examine your loan policy.” 

Some policies for the selection and 
supervision of installment, mortgage 
and commercial loans were suggested 
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by Milton J. Drake, vice-president, he will be heard from. 
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